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EDITORIAL 


A primary function of the journal, “Studies in Art Educa- 
tion” will be to identify and debate issues about the teaching 
of art. Materials published will take the form of essays, 
research reports, and hopefully, many letters and comments 
about ideas presented in the journal. 

The first issue is devoted to a series of essays on the 
nature of research in the field. In presenting these papers, it 
is our intent to focus on a debate underlying research in art 
education; namely, the nature of the questions that can and 
should be asked about the teaching of art. 

In an article “Reality, Possibility, and Children,” David 
Smillie describes a testing situation with a four-year-old boy. 
The problem involved the boy’s giving a definition of the 
word “dress”: 

“What is a dress?” 

“A dress is a dress.” 

“Yes, I know, but I want you to tell me in your own 
words what a dress is.” 

“A dress is a dress.” 

“Can you tell me about it? You know what a dress is. Tell 
me what a dress is.” 

“It’s already told.” 

The example is one that many of us know only too well: 
an insistance on the part of children that reality “is what it is” 
and a refusal to use systems of description or categorization 
in relation to the direct apprehension of reality. 

The adequacy of the answer to the question, “what is a 
dress?” was determined by the number and quality of the 
verbal responses to the concept “dress”: “it is a piece of 
clothing”; “it is made of fabric”; “it adds to the appearance 
of the person wearing it”; etc. One might say that the test 
“measures” the fluency and facility with which a person can 
use symbols in relation to a given concept. 


*David Smillie, “Reality, Possibility, and Children,” ETC: A REVIEW OF 
GENERAL SEMANTICS, XV, No. 3, Spring 1958, p. 163-168. 
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A major factor that differentiates man from all other 
animals is his capacity to utilize symbols. It is symbolic 
thought and expression that enables him to conceptualize about 
other places and times. Hence, it is possible for us to “look 
ahead”; “see a bright future”; “think of the good old days”; 
in short, it is possible for us to “use” our symbol system to 
project to other times and places. One of the points that Smillie 
makes is that there can be an imbalance of centering our 
lives in the “possible” and the “potential” while losing what 
is “primarily and basically the world of the immediate.” 
Indeed, one has but to look around to see the people who 
seem to have lost their security in confronting experience 
for what it is. Instead, they worry about “where they’re going; 
who will be there; what will they get; what will people 
think,” etc. The difficulty is sometimes taken one step further. 
The relational points necessary for describing or establishing 
a given idea are confused with the reality itself. In our world 
of advertising, the product sometimes becomes secondary to 
the verbal jargon that surrounds it. 

It is easy to understand how, in a time such as this, artists 
and teachers of art have become rather sympathetic to a point 
of view that avoids drawing relationships that are “external” 
to art. Attempts to relate art to sociology, anthropology, seman- 
tics, psychology, etc. are viewed with skepticism. Oftentimes, 
one is heard to say, “we had better not talk about art; let’s 
just do it.” For just as the four-year-old boy seemed to insist 
that the reality of a dress is a dress, there are those who 
assert that art and the teaching of art need only be concerned 
with the reality that is art. Morover, they regard with deep 
suspicion and distrust any attempts to describe or to theorize 
about the nature of art and, even more so, about the task of 
teaching art. 

I say that it is easy to understand this distrust because of 
a number of reasons: 1) there has been a rather basic con- 
fusion about the roles and responsibilities of the artist and 
the teacher of art; 2) there is the assumption of an inverse 
ratio between the capacity to theorize about the teaching of 
art and the sensitivity and understanding with which one can 
confront a work of art; and finally, 3) there are many abuses 
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and pressures that can be observed on the academic scene that 
distort our image of research, artists, and teachers. Each of 
these are, of course, related. However, let me take them one 
by one. 


Role and Responsibility of Artist and Teacher of Art 


By definition, an artist is one whose primary concern 
is in the creation of a work of art. He becomes no lesser an 
artist if he beats his wife or ignores his critics. The .nature 
of his effort is such that he transcends himself in his expression 
and realization of aesthetic form. At its most basic level, I 
would maintain that, as artist, he has no social obligation to 
his audience. Indeed, there are some who would point to a 
necessary gap or lag between an artist’s effort and the capa- 
city of his contemporaries to understand and appreciate what 
he has done. In short, the artist can “afford the luxury” of 
not being appreciated or understood in his time. 


The teaching of art, as we now know it, is a relatively 
recent phenomenon. There is, for example, a much greater 
tradition for an artist-apprecentice relationship. Only in re- 
cent years have we moved to a point of identifying a profes- 
sion concerned with the theory and practice of teaching art. 
The field that I am describing is defined by a professional 
commitment to the education of people through the visual 
and plastic arts. There is, of course, great variation and 
diversity in this field; just as there is variation within any 
professional discipline. Unlike the artist, however, the teacher 
of art needs to concern himself with the social context in 
which he exists; he is responsible to himself and his audience. 
While sound teaching oftentimes raises questions and doubts, 
the teacher of art cannot “afford the luxury” of too wide a 
gap in understanding between himself and his students. 


The problem that I have refered to arises when individuals 
confuse the roles of artist and art teacher. Admittedly, this 
is stating it all too simply; for, the roles of artist and art 
teacher are often encompassed by a single person. There is no 
one model of what an art teacher should be; nor is there a 
definition of the extent to which he need be practitioner or 
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theoretician. What is important, however, is that there be 
recognition of the shared responsibilities of those concerned 
with the teaching of art. The common ground for sharing 
these responsibilities is in the context of the teaching act 
rather than in the individual works of art that the teacher 
may himself produce (in his role as an artist). There can be 
no denying that personally derived insight and experience in 
the creation of art gives one an enriched ground for teaching 
(some would even argue, an essential ground); however, the 
responsibility of teaching requires the communication of ideas 
and feelings to others enabling their own realization as artists. 
It is this “public” act of communication (oftentimes non- 
verbal) and the response of a student or students that teaching 
derives its being. Understanding this phenomenon is the aim of 
theory in art education. 


Theory in Teaching and the Creating of Art 


A second point of difficulty stems from an assumed inverse 
relationship between theorizing about teaching and sensitivity 
to what is being taught. It is as if we had a “see-saw” or 
balance going one way or another. As we become more theore- 
tical as we seek higher levels of rationality, it is assumed that 
the qualitative, introspective insights so necessary for the 
teaching of art would diminish. Conversely, emphasis upon the 
non-verbal, the mysterious and aesthetic would necessarily 
equip a teacher for dealing with the sensitive and complex 
problems of teaching. For the most part, those who would use 
such a model confront us with a dichotomous choice: either 
we are to have art or science. It would then follow that 
teachers with any commitment to art would stand firmly in the 
way of the intrusions of science. Our very identity as “art 
educators” would be threatened. 

I would insist that such dichotomous thinking is false. 
Thinking that would separate and distort the disciplines of 
art and science does so without an adequate understanding 
of either. It should be obvious that the nature of theorizing 
about teaching art makes necessary an awareness and sensi- 
tivity to the methodologies of art and science. Admittedly, the 
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challenge is great. Our failure to deal with it will rob us of 
an essential component of our discipline. The task that I am 
indicating involves demonstrating the capacity to do research 
in the teaching of art that will reflect our awareness of its 
historical-philosophical-critical traditions as well as the dy- 
namics of artistic process. 


Problems Posed by Present Day Practices 


One might ask, how are we doing in the ambitious task of 
establishing a discipline of art education? It is here that the 
advocates of “making art” (and nothing else) bring forth 
what are perhaps their loudest argument. “What about the 
pressures for research degrees as a status getting mechanism?” 
“What is the general quality of research in the field thus far?” 
“To what extent are research studies feeding back toward the 
improvement of teaching?” “Has the emphasis upon course 
credits and advanced degrees tended to rob people of energies 
usually devoted to improving their teaching or their own 
creative work?” 


In general, one cannot make a case for a long and solid 
tradition of research in the field of art education; nor can 
one make a case for our widespread high level “achievement 
as researchers.” One may look with dismay at .some limited 
statistical attempts to deal with the subtle and complex pheno- 
mena that characterize our field. Moreover, it is possible to 
agree that many of our smaller institutions are creating undue 
pressures on their staff for the achievement of higher degrees. 
What does not follow, however, is the abandoning of hope 
and expectations for significant research. The observations that 
there are many abuses of the term “research” or that the 
quality of research efforts is low have no relevance to the 
issue of research efforts in the field. We need to be wary 
of “throwing out the baby with the water.” Indeed, the effort 
should be one of bringing together and relating significant 
researches that foster the development of theory and practice 
in teaching art. 

Returning to the example of a little boy and the question 
“What is a dress?” or to the art teacher and a question 
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about the rationale of his teaching, it is all too easy to say 
“you can’t talk about it.” The teacher of art needs to be aware 
of the non-verbal identity that is involved in experiencing 
art. To be sure he should not confuse his talking about art 
with experience itself. However, the words we use may help 
provide the systems for viewing the work of art. Try as you 
will, they will never take its place. The choice is not to be 
found between an art experience and a system for its descrip- 
tion or catergorization. Rather than having one preclude the 
other, each may serve toward their mutual enhancement. 
Jerome J. Hausman 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON RESEARCH IN 
ART EDUCATION 


IRVING KAUFMAN 


Ovid informs us that “art lies in concealing art”. Yet our 
contemporary insistence is upon uncovering the nature of art. 
These two qualities may appear to be irreconciliable and 
perhaps ,in ultimate terms they are. The making of the paradox, 
lies in that differing aspects of art are being considered—in the 
first instance—the actual immediate experience of process 
and product involved—in the second—the analysis of what 
has been created. However, if art is a total experience and 
if any part of it cannot exist except as an integral part of the 
whole (like an arm dies after it is amputated from the body) 
we have a problem confronting us. And there can be no doubt, 
this problem has plagued those aestheticians, psychologists and 
art education researchers who would shed some light. 

The aestheticians largely, and the psychologists to some 
extent ,approach this problem of understanding art as a pure 
one in their own contained area. They are fortunate in that they 
do not have to work to stimulate a creative act or within the 
framework of a discipline that is other than their own. The 
same is not true of those who do research in art education. 
By definition, the art education researcher must conform 
to the singular attributes of at least two fields, that of art and 
education, which is then confounded by the intricacies of yet 
another defined field—research, albeit methodologically. 

The term research in art education has always been a 
difficult one for me to properly understand. At times it 
appears to consist of polarities on either end of a continuum 
which may be subject to dialetic intercourse, or at other 
times as two separate entities that have been united, the one, 
research as the active partner shedding a measure of light 
on the more passive body of art education. At still other 
times I am tempted, on the basis of achievements in the 
area, to accept research in art education as a beginning 
and an end in itself. It is perhaps recognizable as a discourse 
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area, but only because of its chest thumping assertiveness 
that the discerning observer can sense as a patchwork ag- 
glomeration borrowed from the physical sciences, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, history of fine arts, aesthetics and sometimes 
I suspect, from voodoo and phrenology. 

The essential problem lies in the disparity of method 
that really separate research from art. The one, research has 
been largely developed in terms of a scientific methodology. 
It insists upon verifiable information, control of variables, 
prediction and abstract hypothesis among other factors. 
Criteria are established in postulated form and_ require 
specifically delineated means in order to arrive at solution 
or resolution. Even the epistomological approach is such that 
knowledge is a controlled means toward another stated end. 
There are many given factors in this scientific method that nicely 
control the development of experimentation or contain the perti- 
nent aspects of a problem. This is not so in art. The only given 
qualities in art are the actual material properties of the sensual 
medium employed. (Even these are apprehended in uniquely in- 
dividual manners.) There are the hues, light values or shape 
masses in painting, the volumes and textures in sculpture, 
the sounds in music, the kinesthetic play of movement in space 
peculiar to dance, the printed or spoken word symbols in 
literature or drama and so forth. Though these are highly 
significant and sensually basic to the experience of art, there 
are other qualities that are concomitant to the creating of 
art and to the “appreciation” of art. These are immediately 
experienced as a configuration and are based on a constantly 
changing experience. These qualities or concepts and percep- 
tions may be labelled as the intiutive as against the more 
abstract postulations of science or “practical” knowledge. 
These concepts are never static, are always in the state of 
becoming and are experienced within the physically isolated 
confines of an individual person. They may be vaguely and 
incompletely cataloged as intuitions, feelings, emotions, moods, 
insights, emphathetic projections, and as commonly derived 
qualities such as memories, internalized ego forces, enhanced 
perceptions and standards of taste. Obviously, these vacillating 
and oftentime contradictory and ephemeral human attributes 
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do not lend themselves to the kind of manipulation and in- 
vestigative techniques that have been successful in studying the 
electron, the process of photosynthesis or the chemical make 
up of a distant star through spectroscopy. There is even more 
confusion when similar methods are applied to the social 
science area or to those aspects of art which are adjunctive 
and may even be severed from art with no harm done—that 
is, those areas that deal in the sociology or psychology of 
art. Too often what is being studied is not art, but some 
other field that happens to impinge upon art. The contradic- 
tions, forced analogies, empty syllogisms which are tenuously 
bonded by chance insights and accidental corollaries—the 
essential paradox that invests the field of research in art 
education—is paraded like the emperor who wore no clothes, 
but who was acclaimed, nevertheless, as being lavishly 
adorned in rich raiment. But really, the emperor was bare, 
as are many of the so called research studies in art education. 
For the studies have little if anything in common with art, 
though they may fare well as projects in sociology, statistics 
or human ecology. 

The findings in these studies are singularly divorced 
from any real relationship to creative behavior and relative 
understanding of art. This area of symbol forming endeavor, 
this range of imaginative involvement, this broad encom- 
passing province of art is experienced and perceived as an 
immanent quality, as a thing-in-itself. The current findings 
in art education may add an iota of knowledge pertinent to 
educational statistics, but the quantitative analysis of art and 
its educational consequences do not really shed any mean- 
ingful light upon art. Nor does the supposed objective examina- 
tion of the number of strokes Johnny places on a sheet of 
paper (is it 9 x 12 or 18 x 24) as he is emotionally stimulated 
by the proximity of Mary, the little blond, (as measured by 
the encephalograph) while manipulating a significantly small, 
soft brush in preference to a large, hard one, have any 
real bearing on the condition of creative expression. True, all 
of these factors, conditions and aspects control and modify 
some of the individual avenues of visual structure; they 
are the properties of living which must develop and shape 
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a student’s attitude and awareness. But are they really the 
stuff of which art is made. Do these attributes or the lack 
of them, when properly catalogued, counted, collected and 
systematically packaged for consumption really transform 
themselves into what Brewster Ghiselin so aptly calls, the 
realization of life in form? I think not. 

The reason for this must be in the approach to art itself. 
Though Kant proclaimed art as an antonomous area of human 
interest quite some time ago, art is still often regarded as 
an appendage to some other activity. It is seen as formed 
by the contemporary stresses of history; as a tool through 
which other more significant things are uncovered and learned, 
as a therapeutic device to cure the psychological deviates, as 
an uncontrolled channel through which an improperly under- 
stood play instinct operates, as a social vehicle to pro- 
pagandize for democracy or to totalitarianism (take your 
pick), as a mundane revelation of the otherwise unknowable 
divinity in man, as a practical and prostituted means of 
advertising the wares and assorted junk paraphernalia of mid 
twentieth century society, as a poor but gallant attempt 
to imitate nature and as a variety of other definiions and 
descriptions that can easily be picked out of the knowledge 
hat like the magic rabbit. It is rarely experienced for its 
own sake. That is left to the artist, writer and composer 
to grapple with and to the small number of sensitive in- 
dividuals who can attune their passions and nerve ends 
to the delights and demands of art, per se. 

If art is to serve its own function it must be recognized 
for what it is—a unique and indivisible window opening on 
its own image of reality, a way of knowing that, though not 
absolute, provides a singularly rich and individually complete 
concept of the structure of things, events and relationships. It 
is one aspect of knowledge among others such as science, 
history and religion. And as each of these distinct and 
separate aggregates of knowledge possess internal organiza- 
tions peculiar to themselves so does art demonstrate an innate 
quality differing from the others. Yet art has been ubi- 
quitous and always present. Its all pervading qualities have 
been mistaken as extensions and surrogates for other points 
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of view, despite the intrinsic values inherent in its expression. 

However, the making of art is a natural function and one 
that man has consistently been involved with. Fortunately, art 
is possessed of a resiliency that permits it to exist and 
develop in any kind of social climate. Yet we must accept, 
at least empirically, the condition that the living art of 
any time or place is produced by relatively small groups of 
artists and understood by comparitively small portions of 
society. Though the creating of art satisfies something funda- 
mental in man’s make up it differs from (or at least parallells) 
other patterns and propensities mankind possesses. And it is 
here that we fall into the bottomless pit of inquiry where 
we mistake a shadowing, shallow reflection as solid ground. 

We insist upon rational and discursively logical solutions 
and procedures. We seem to believe that certain predetermined 
goals, that an ultimate purpose, will be achieved if only we 
can find the way. Research has donned this mantle that 
formerly was the property of theology. However in so doing, 
it attempts to reduce knowledge to its lowest common de- 
nominator, to an abstract symbol, telescoping the stuff of life 
into focal formulae that 1eadily provide answers and solu- 
tions. As a result all human experience and activity take on 
qualities peculiar to the laboratories of the physical sciences; 
they become the material dropped into a test tube and some- 
time become the test tube itself: a container measuring a 
quantity of artificially isolated material designed to perform 
some particular act or to explain a specific phenomena. 

This is a conditioned understanding of the developing pro- 
cedures of research. It does not provide us with the kind of 
insight necessary to comprehend art or the manner of its 
teaching in schools. Yet it is primarily these tools and this 
orientation of research that charcterizes art education research. 

Art or the making of it—the creative process—is either 
deliberately or unknowingly and inadvertenly manipulated as 
if it were a thing or a condition that is amenable to objective 
analysis and control. Yet the very essence of art is its 
subjective state; the making of it is dependent upon an 
almost infinite variety of variable conditions which may be as 
unique and as differentiated as there are individuals in this 
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world. It is incongruous to utilize a Kandinsky or a Picasso 
to determine the aesthetic 1.Q. of a fiifth grade or a non art 
or major art undergraduate. The findings are nicely deli- 
neated statements, rather redundant, noting that red is red 
or that some individuals like this picture, some don’t—so 
what! (We find among artists—in most developed sensitivities 
looking at pictures an extreme range of acceptance and re- 
jection, and sometimes for reasons not far removed from 
those that are articulated in bumbling manner by the naive 
and the visually illiterate). Even if the criteria and the entire 
array of statistical abracadabra is not conceived of in a priori 
manner, the pertinence of factors cannot be anything other 
than arbitrary considering the astronomical profusion of 
choice. : 

The actual philosophical assumption, however, is in error. 
There is the paradox of theory and an opposing practice. If 
art is recognized as an open ended condition, as an emotional 
quality that is the distillation of the passions and spiritual 
aspiration of man, then how can this be reconciled with an 
approach that insists upon the narrowing of conditions, 
making of the creative process a closed affair that has de- 
lineated characteristics that may be referred to and utilized as 
stimuli to bring about a desired goal? Actually what is 
being studied is not the art or its making (the actual creative 
forces that become realized in some new form) but some 
attendant and adjunctive feature. The social environment, the 
maturation process, the amount of social conditioning deter- 
mined by class association, the extent of background reading, 
the number of visits to museums and so on, ad infinitum. 
But the researcher will state, “perhaps if we study these 
conditions long enough, we may hit upon answers”. Or he 
may plead “Look, we have no known way to study art. 
We have to approach it from all angles. Again, perhaps we 
will stumble upon an appropriate method”. Yet, this is the 
very aspect that is foreign to art. Art does not provide answers 
and methods which may then be utilized for some societal 
end. (I assume this is the raison d’etre for research.) Art 
does not possess an intrinsic or moral quality, that if dis- 
covered, will keep the lucky individual on the side of the 
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angels. It is a condition that exists for its self. The creative 
process and the proper appreciation of its product is a 
complete experience. There are many aspects that modify 
or qualify ones relationship to art and it is these aspects that 
are usually examined. Yet the basic aesthetic drive is not 
fundamentally dependent upon these adjunctive understand- 
ings. It is the result of a unique individual reacting to his 
inner and outer world but in the process of creating, he tran- 
scends the mere stimulus—response equation of the psy- 
chologists and moving on the “edge of the unknown” creates 
a form which adds another digit to reality—a digit that was 
not there before. Would it really serve our ends to methodi- 
cally dissect the personality of a Picasso or a Matisse and 
in determining its qualitative characteristics, to infuse them, 
even discriminately, into our students, assuring the world of 
a pleasant menagerie of pseudo Pablos and Henris? 

The essence of this research is self defeating, if it is 
formerly applied to the creative process and implemented 
through logically deduced, but otherwise abortive educa- 
tional concepts. It is, by its very nature, a manner of categor- 
izing and fragmenting experience, while art is in its successful 
attempts a synthesis of experience demonstrating a unity 
easily recognizable. However, the mode of synthesis is an 
irrational one, a means that does not necessarily hue closely 
to logical development. It does not lend itself to the kind of 
analysis that is most frequently employed now. 

Of course, this is understood in theory at least, by most 
art education researchers. There is a very sincere and honest 
attempt to open end the research, to bring free, inquiring 
and unfettered minds to the problems at hand, to orient and 
direct investigation so that it does involve itself with the 
material and process organization inherent in art. Yet, there 
appears to me, to be a serious lack of understanding as to the 
“concealing” nature of art, an inability to discard the attitudes 
that derives from a research attitude; this is academic and pre- 
determined. 

A serious lack in the entire field is that the greatest bulk 
of research is centered about students and other individuals 
who are naive, untrained and unsophisticated as art pro- 
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ducers; almost nothing is done to study the great number 
of living artists and their work that exists in our country or 
elsewhere. Perhaps, this is due, in part, to the instinctive 
withdrawal and rejection the artist would demonstrate if he 
were approached. However, if there are any answers that 
could guide art education, they are more likely to be found 
among artists and other actively creative people than any- 
where else. 

Another thought is that if we begin to do creative research 
in the “field of creativity” we will probably achieve as a 
result art, not research. By its very nature, if an end result is 
an explicit exposition of factors and qualities encountered 
during investigation, it would be divorced from any relatively 
genuine art understanding since art possesses intrinsic values 
that are not divisible. However, if the approach toward 
understanding art is creative, a net result should be more 
art; at least this seems logically feasible in discursive terms. 
In the actual involvement any number of things may occur 
and result. 

In a loose and empirical manner, certain research data 
has accrued to the long history of art and how it is created. 
A certain sense of freedom appears to be a requisite in crea- 
tive expression. The extent of this freedom, its outermost 
reaches and the sense of its being is still intangible. We know 
we must have it, though we cannot define it. A masterpiece 
is as apt to be written in a jail as in a comfortable study 
amid sylvan surroundings. For the visual arts, the limits may 
be closer, though many of the great masterpieces were painted 
on commission—a supposedly restrictive condition we frown 
upon today. 

Another factor seems to be inspiration—provoked interest 
or as we call it now-motivation; again, a fairly indefinable 
attribute necessary in inducing expression. It is evidently an 
organic property developing from a fusion of biological, 
emotional and aesthetic factors. However, if we ever pigeon 
hole the “seventy nine sacred” channels of how to motivate, 
we will have defeated the earlier requirement of freedom. 
For, in art, freedom as a creatively necessary condition is 
distorted and eventually stifled if canons of correctness are 
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imposed. I do not think that freedom in this sense is the 
setting and recognition of proper units. Art is too irrational 
and fluid to long exist under this handicap. 

There are other conditions that are recognized as essential 
characteristics in creating art—the skills involved in mani- 
pulating materials, the play of imagery as an evocative 
quality, the iconography of a particular place and time so 
that communication is not confined esoterically and deliber- 
ately to the fantasies of only an individual or an elect group. 
These may well be studied; yet as they have been approached 
in the past no yield of method or understanding has really 
been given that can implement our needs for knowledge in 
the schools. 

Of course, it is this cicumbent obligation—research 
knowledge and its implemen:ation in our school curriculums— 
that motivates art education researchers. This is a positive 
undertaking, and perhaps a necessary one. However, I cannot 
sense the efficacy of this strong emphasis on research when 
the object of the research does not properly lend itself to 
the contained and, like it or not, proscribed requirements of 
this research. 

Some educators have recognized this and are now doing 
research on research or attempting to give meaning to mean- 
ing. This may seem to be circular reasoning and maybe it 
is, even if it is a healthy indication of the need for going 
off into new and untravelled directions. Some answers may 
come about, but I wonder if this will have any real bearing 
on the making of art. 

If art is something special, a modified and particularized 
effigy of itself, when it is labelled as art education, then there 
may be answers, neat definitions and correct ways in which 
to procede. But if art is not divisible, even when attempted 
by children in school, then we are faced with the paradox of 
concealing art and the need to uncover it. 

I do not feel art is something less than itself when it is 
introduced and created in the classroom—on any level of 
course. The meandering line of a five year old, the lolipop 
tree of the first grader, the splash and drip of an improvised 
third grade painting session or the self-consciously uncon- 
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cealed technique of a high school student portrait is not the 
art of a Modigliani or a Pollock. But if there isn’t a line of 
kinship, a felt relationship of expression, then what we are 
doing in school is not art education, but some other kind of 
education. Nor are we involved with art if we do not insist 
upon some expression of value in art other than mere ex- 
pression for its own sake. But these qualities are part and 
parcel of the irrational condition of art and disintegrate into 
meaningless fragments or are distorted into understandings 
untrue and invalid for art, if the searchlight of statistical or 
quantitative analysis is turned on them. 

Yet the need for information is even more urgent now 
than ever before, witness our society as it exists on the 
brink today. 

Perhaps an answer lies in the kind of research that is 
individual and initiated in terms of the self. Perhaps we 
need more artists as teachers creatively involved with art 
in the classroom. Perhaps the kind of teacher who must 
look to authority or other outside sources to know how to 
teach creatively can never really achieve the goal; and per- 
haps we encourage a lesser and antithetical attitude toward 
art if we insist upon supporting a research program that is 
itself the antithesis of art. 

I do not mean to create an opposition between science and 
art where none really exist. In fact I am convinced of the 
essential interrelationship of science and art. But this rela- 
tionship can only function if we clearly recognize the at- 
tributes of each area and the parallel, though conceptually 
different truths each have to offer. In fact if each is com- 
prehended in terms of itself then the other is conceptually 
and perceptually enhanced. There is no opposition between 
the two, but there is often confusion. 

It is this confusion that colors art education research, 
it is a confusion at once both obvious when seen dimentionally 
from many aspects, yet, also concealed when viewed from 
a position that is not relative to the other condititions of 
living. It is not like the concealment in art, in that it is not a 
natural condition, whereas when we “conceal” in art we 
create that which is natural. 
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RESEARCH AS THE VERIFICATION OF AESTHETICS 


EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


It is too easy to hurl the epithet “mystificateur” at the 
old-fashioned humanist or the new-fashioned existentialist 
who questions the usefulness or validity of research in art 
education. More than likely this critic does not question 
research as an enterprise but the lack of aesthetic sophistica- 
tion on the part of the entrepreneur. If we grant that some 
persons are too fond of their subjective judgments and a 
priori assertions about art and art teaching, nevertheless 
their reservations about the usefulness of research findings 
about aesthetic phenomena and art teaching practices may be 
soundly based. Fundamentally, I suppose, the sceptic won- 
ders whether aesthetic judgments can be adapted to statistical 
usage (if seventy-five youngsters say they “like” “The Blue 
Boy”, does this in any serious sense mean anything?) And 
then, suspecting that organismic responses can be reliably 
anticipated, he fears that successful research will somehow 
curtail artistic freedom. I am sure that today even uneducated 
persons recognize a connection between successful research 
in the social sciences and the ability to control large-scale 
human behavior. So the position of the sceptic is an am- 
bivalent one: It involves fundamental disbelief in the claims 
of research and genuine fear that they may be sound. 

Therefore, to allay the fears of the sceptic and to overcome 
the charge that research does not come to grips with the 
authentic character of human involvement in artistic affairs, 
I should like to suggest an agenda for research. It will 
deal with a relationship between the speculative realm of 
aesthetics and the practical realm of art education. Parti- 
cularly, I want to deal with art education as the discipline 
directly concerned with the “verification” of propositions in 
aesthetics. 

Research in Aesthetics and Research in Art Education 


By research in aesthetics I mean investigation of an 
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empirical character into the general circumstances surround- 
ing the creation, understanding, and uses of art. By research 
in art education, I mean empirical investigation of the 
teaching practices which result in the creation and under- 
standing of art. Now, one does not know what research will 
uncover, and hence art educational research may incidentally 
add to our knowledge of the personality traits of artists, 
teachers, children, adolescents, and adults. But I think the 
important distinction between the two areas of research is that 
art educational research is always concerned about personality 
or creativity or adaptability or stimulation in connection with 
the production and use of the class of things we call art 
objects. One must not lose sight of the object. Investigation 
of behavior is properly undertaken when it is behavior which 
demonstrably leads to artistic production or experience. 
Secondly, art educational research is concerned with the 
differentia of aesthetic response in a context of teaching. This 
is not said in order to delimit research artificially but in 
recognition of the fact that to be useful to teachers, research 
must consider the unique features of their situation. The 
aesthetician may be interested in how membership in a 
cultural group affects the content of aesthetic experience; the 
art educational researcher is interested in how teaching can 
change the content of aesthetic experience. This leads us to 
the observation that all educational research has some kind 
of systematic change in practice as its ultimate goal, while 
aesthetic investigation is more disinterested: aesthetics is 
content to increase its knowledge about artistic phenomena. 
We have learned from other areas of pure or disinterested 
research that increased knowledge leads to increased power to 
make systematic changes. Hence the knowledge gained from 
aesthetic investigation is at our disposal in art education for 
the purpose of instituting systematic changes in teaching. Our 
researchers would be prudent, it seems to me, to investigate 
the impact of aesthetic propositions upon the production, 
use and understanding of art. Thus they would begin at a 
more sophisticated level of inquiry, one which is closer to the 
practice of art teaching. They should ask the questions which 
the artistically concerned person asks rather than the questions 
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which the behaviorist psychologist asks because he possesses 
the tools to answer them. 

The interest in systematic change which I attribute to 
art educational research suggests that we have a normative 
as opposed to a descriptive discipline. To practice a normative 
profession means to have an image of health or excellence 
or proper functioning. In other words, it means the practi- 
tioner has a bias in favor of his own view of excellence. This 
bias creates the possibility that art education research can be 
“interesting.” That is, research is designed to fortify parti- 
cular preconceptions about what artistic learning and pro- 
duction ought to be. In a vigorous research climate, therefore, 
the multiplication of biases will minimize the danger that 
artistic behavior may be controlled. 

I should like to illustrate the difference between the 
normative interest of the art educator and the disinterested 
inquiry of the aesthetician. Suppose the aesthetician discovers 
that persons with a high school education and a certain income 
level and occpuational status tend to prefer French Provincial 
furniture in their bedrooms and “art moderne” in their 
kitchens. He may relate this knowledge to a wide variety 
of apparently unrelated characteristics which persons in this 
group share: their social and political behavior, their attitudes 
about child rearing, their opinions of space research, the 
time they spend on gardening, etc. The aesthetician’s in- 
vestigation is undertaken on the basis of an intuition that 
some factor or set of factors causes these attitudes and traits to 
occur together. When he has identified these factors and 
formed a generalization about them, he has made his con- 
tribution. The art educator wonders what use can be made 
of this generalization and this constellation of traits in teach- 
ing. He must design a research which confirms the operational 
validity of this knowledge in a context other than the one 
in which it was originally acquired. Then further, he must 
design research which shows how the relationships under 
scrutiny can be changed. This is the creative element in art 
educational research which involves the investigator’s own 
set of values and priorities. Furthermore, this is the operation 
which I regard as the verification of a proposition in aesthetics. 
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One cannot say that a generalization in aesthetics is valid, 
from our standpoint, until it has been put to work, so to speak, 
in an educational context. 

Unconscious Aesthetic Assumptions 

We may regard verification in this sense as a process— 
not of “finding true’”—but of “making true” certain proposi- 
tions in aesthetics. However, propositions in aesthetics are not 
usually understood or stated in a form which admits of 
verification in the classical sense. But aesthetic propositions 
continue to be made in the literature implicitly, they are 
taught or tacitly assumed in teacher education, and they are 
shared at many levels of awareness by pupils, parents, and 
administrators. These propositions may be regarded as un- 
conscious aesthetic assumptions. Certainly teachers and artists 
and laymen hold such assumptions about creative ability, 
“beauty”, critical standards, evaluative procedures, the re- 
lation between form and content, originality, and so on. Just 
as people hold ethical views they have never examined but 
which nevertheless inform their behavior, unconscious assump- 
tions of an aesthetic character inform art teaching. It is not 
in the nature of art educational research, at least as currently 
conceived, to examine these unconscious aesthetic assumptions. 
This is probably because research itself has an unconscious 
bias in favor of the kinds of mensuration practiced in the 
physical sciences and tends to disbelieve in the existence of 
categories proposed by gestaltist or psychoanalytic psycho- 
logies. Perhaps it will be possible for art educational research 
based on behaviorist models to make progress in this difficult 
area without resorting to the introspective methods it disdains. 
In any event, a means should be devised for accounting for 
the difference between theory and practice in art education, 
one which gathers information by a more sophisticated method 
than the circulation of questionnaires. 

If art educational research sees the role of verification for 
itself, one can anticipate several fortunate outcomes. (1) The 
field of aesthetics, afflicted with a heavy metaphysical burden, 
will see its relation to life more clearly. It will be reconceived 
as a discipline which does more than speculate about art 
after the fact, but which has an impact upon the creation, 
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teaching, and consumption of art. We may regard the present 
visible body of formal statements in aesthetics as a super- 
structure which is somehow related to a vaster, invisible, in- 
choate body of aesthetic assumption which is much more 
influential in the disposition of artistic affairs. Does it not 
seem reasonable that research should identify and bring to 
light the influences which in fact govern art instruction? 
(2) The persons and institutions charged with a responsibility 
to educate art teachers will gain a more accurate idea of what 
is being learned about art and carried into art teaching. At 
present one can only observe an embarassing discrepancy 
between the goals of teacher education programs and the 
actual performance of teachers in classrooms. (3) The dis- 
cipline of art education itself will enter into an organic 
relation with aesthetics which does not now obtain. Currently, 
in our field, we teach a Philosophy of Art Education which 
is neither Aesthetics nor Methods of Art Education, but which 
draws upon both. I believe we have a philosophy of art educa- 
tion and an obligation to teach it to our students because the 
material in aesthetics has not been properly brought to bear 
upon its natural consequences in life. We have been obliged, 
in other words, to undertake on an unsystematic basis, the 
synthesis of materials from art education and aesthetics in the 
education of art teachers. 


Some Existential Considerations 


It can be argued that the creation of art does not depend 
upon knowledge of aesthetic principles. The artist does not 
need to know about aesthetics and some persons feel he should 
always remain innocent of aesthetics. Perhaps only mediocre 
works of art and a very thin kind of experience result from 
artistic activity which is consciously guided by art theory. 
The artist, child or adult, finds himself creating because he 
has to. Or, placed in a situation where there are materials, 
and guided and stimulated by a skilled teacher, he produces 
art objects inevitably. The teacher of art, for a variety of 
reasons, finds himself in a situation where he gives and re- 
ceives, and one of the consequences of his being in that 
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situation is that the other persons create art products. Art 
is an incidental result of their encounter. That is, for the 
students it is incidental. We cannot avoid the suspicion that 
for the teacher it is at least a partly intended result. The 
presence of some kind of motive on the part of the teacher 
before he encounters his pupils means that he functions both 
within and outside of the existential dialogue with his pupils. 
And to be outside of the dialogue, to have a motive in 
advance of and above teaching, even to have a plan, means 
having a theory on the basis of which action will be taken. 

I recognize that the plan or theory is not the complete 
basis of what takes place in the teaching encounter. One re- 
vises a plan, or even discards it. The ground of one’s action 
is shifted in the course of acting upon it. This is to say that 
one chooses among many alternative plans of action while 
teaching. Perhaps the excellent teacher possesses the ability 
to change his instruction so that he can respond authentically 
to the realities of the teaching encounter. In a sense, the plan 
is not real, but the teaching encounter and its qualities 
are real. 

Consequently, it would seem that there are events taking 
place at the heart of teaching which it is exceedingly difficult 
for research to deal with. But this is only if we conceive 
of research as a purely external activity, an essentialistic 
activity which seeks to discover the name of the thing which 
teaching and learning is. I do not myself believe that the 
“mysteries” at the heart of teaching must necessarily remain 
inaccessible to research. 

Now we may attempt to formulate a conception of verifica- 
tion through art educational research which takes into con- 
sideration this view of art teaching. 

(1) All plans, motives, goals for the teaching of art take 
their origin from aesthetics. These are either formally under- 
stood or unconsciously assumed. In the first instance, there- 
fore, the objective of research is to discover the aesthetic basis 
which one way or another informs the teaching or learning 
under scrutiny. 

(2) Having identified the formal principle which underlies 
an artistic event, i.e. the principle of which the event is an 
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illustration, the researcher attempts to invoke the same 
principle in other artistic events. Here research tries to find 
out if it has a theoretical instrument which not only explains, 
accounts for, an artistic phenomenon, but also will cause the 
phenomenon in the future. Thus far, we are working on an 
essentialistic basis. 

(3) The theoretical instrument is brought into the teaching 
situation to discover how it responds to the contigencies of 
the pupil-teacher interaction. Thus far, the instrument has 
been dependent for its security upon the success the researcher 
has in predicting its operation in a number of instances. The 
instrument exists because the researcher surveys his data and 
says it exists, and furthermore, asserts that it will continue 
to exist. But each time that a teacher and pupil meet, each 
of them knows that he is involved in a unique instance and 
each of them experiences the uniqueness of the event. Hence 
the verification, the “making true” of an aesthetic principle, 
consists of an account of the qualities of an event as seen 
from without and reported from within when a particular 
principle now used as a practical instrument is introduced 
in teaching. 

The problem of art educational research as opposed to 
other kinds of scientific research is to find a procedure which 
is responsive to the individual’s acute sense of contingency in 
aesthetic situations. This contingency is related to the freedom 
which teachers and pupils think or believe they have. Art seems 
to be the evidence of their freedom. I hope research will find 
a way to incorporate the unique qualities and events within 
artistic situations into its scientific endeavor. 
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MOLESTING OR MEETING THE MUSE: A LOOK AT 
RESEARCH ON THE “CREATIVITY” IN THE 
VISUAL ARTS 


KENNETH R. BEITTEL 


Positioning the Self towards Research. Sensitive artists and 
teachers often voice a sincere fear of research in art educa- 
tion. Except for those who feel outright disdain by dint 
of temperamental repulsion, I take their concern to be the 
kind which if verbalized might take the form: “Ah! Be 
careful! These are delicate, complex problems which you 
must not clumsily rush into.” After questioning io see whether 
the researcher is sufficiently sensitive to art and teaching and 
whether he is truly inquiring rather than assuming a scientific 
pose, the same artists and teachers often involke the futility 
of research in art education; “Why do it at all, then?” 


To these sincere reactions I must add those of art educa- 
tors who simultaneously feel the low level of scholarly activity 
in art education, point to the harm “incomplete” research 
reports may do to the classroom teacher, and describe the 
practical uselessness and irrelevance of most research. Even 
within the ranks of those committed to research in art educa- 
tion, there are issues. While feeling that nothing is sacred 
in the sense that it cannot be studied, I have maintained’ 
that there is an area of proper mysticism associated with 
research in art or art education. For such statements I have 
been properly rebuffed “* for not tempering my stand with 
“not yet” qualifiers—such as, “the facts are not yet in,” and 
“we do not yet know how . . .” etc. Well, will we ever? 
Will the nature of art, its creation and appreciation, ever 
cease being the mystery they mean to be? It is a question 
outside strictly logical solution, for it concerns philosophic 
positioning. I find a degree of “mysticism” useful in doing 
research in that it saves one from what seems like an un- 
warranted scientism at our present stage of inquiry. I do not 
believe that such a position will make us differ in our 
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methods of doing research. It may well, however, affect the 
decision as to what we deem worth studying. 

The creation and appreciation of art may be seen as 
essentially open-ended.”* As such they do not drive to any 
standard extrinsic to themselves, but rather to a temporary 
equilibrium which, though contained and complete, seems to 
propel one toward further creative and aesthetic behavior. 
What I call mystery is simply that which seems to be locked 
in the gestalt which is the work of art. The homeostatic prin- 
ciple in terms of art sounds like maintaining non-closure 
through a dynamic temporary closure. It is indeed a position 
of tension, of deliberate and courted paradox. Thus, one does 
not do well in art unless he does better than he can; nor in 
appreciation unless he grasps more than he understands. It 
is an action principle in which the standard is NOW. I like 
to term this a criterion of relative risk. 

So also in research in art education, it can be shown that 
@ priori assumptions about its nature, purpose, and methods 
arise.” Several which interest me follow: (1) There are 
research methods peculiar to art education (and there will be 
more appearing): emphasis on process, the need to risk judg- 
ment of aesthetic quality through the instrumentality of the 
human judge, and repugnance to prediction or control and its 
felt impossibility. (2) Research “involves and changes a 
man’’."” (3) Research becomes an instrument in the trans- 
formation of the things it studies. (4) There is an element 
of risk needed in doing a research. On the latter point. What 
is meant is that to do research in art education one must 
become to some degree appreciator, critic, and judge (and 
perhaps at least potentially creator) and take on oneself 
the risk mentioned in (1) above—that of facing the criterion 
problem by identifying quality through human judgment. 
This risk is not one of being wrong, for this is not strictly 
demonstrable, but of being relative. One’s judgment is relative 
to time, environment, art object, temperament, technique and 
conditions of judging, etc. 

CREATIVITY and creativity. Langer’* has pointed out the 
irrelevance of certain modes of inquiry to the “issues which 
confront artists and critics and constitute the philosophical 
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problem of art.” The abstract concept of creativity may be 
viewed as broader and even more important for survival 
today than its manifestations in various disciplines. As such 
it may or may not be felt to touch directly the issues central 
to the philosophical problem of art. By deduction, however, 
the latter must be a part of, and contribute to, the former. 
They may be seen as being on different levels of abstraction. 
As such, any specific finding relating to creativity in a parti- 
cular discipline becomes a part of the general theory of 
creativity. But the operational independence of factors con- 
stituting creativity (generally) will have to be demonstrated 
by their connections across specific disciplines or activities. 

It will be seen to follow that issues central to “the philo- 
sophical problems of art” are related but not identical to 
such issues as: (1) the arts in general education; (2) the 
professional training of artists and art teachers; (3) the 
possible transfer of creative behavior from the arts to other 
behaviors. Likewise the general, abstract concept of creativity 
as it floats above disciplines and media, concerns itself with 
creativity in the arts, creativity in a specific art, creativity 
in a specific art in a specified context, etc. To deal with 
any of these issues and levels of abstraction is not to 
forget the others. Although we are concerned with the issue 
of creativity in its largest scope and are sensitive to the 
generally awakened interest in creativity in human affairs," 
it is necessary to go into more detail as regards particular 
manifestations of creative behavior to give the general ques- 
tion of creativity content and meaning. 

Suggested Directions for Current Research into Creativity 
in the Visual Arts. It has been, in fact, while at work on the 
larger study of creativity that gaps in our methods and 
findings and lack of theoretical rationale have become ap- 
parent. Such inadequacies have prompted my attempt at a 
more hopeful and more detailed formulation of the study 
of creativity in the visual arts. The vertical analysis which I 
shall present makes use of methods and connections arising 
from research already done or in progress. 

In the study underway at Penn State,’ I find help in think- 
ing in humbler and simpler ways about what we are doing. 
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We are concerned with a particular context of creative be- 
havior in the visual arts. Our art populations have been 
select—as select as graduate and upperclass art and art 
eduction majors in a large eastern state university are in- 
clined to be. We have largely been concerned with the assess- 
ment, by means of paper and pencil tests and a variety of 
judgments and ratings, of the relationship of a series of 
specific art works produced under rather controlled conditions 
with measures purporting to get at creativity in the general 
sense. With findings from this and related studies before 
me, I wish first to present and then discuss a framework 
for the study of creative behavior in the visual arts. It should 
be emphasized that what I say is a construct—a theoretical 
structure of the way I presently see the study of creativity in 
the visual arts through the research medium. I have found it 
convenient to organize this material under a number of 
subheadings. 

1. Systematic Deflation of Levels of Abstraction. Research 
seems to build up higher and higher levels of abstraction 
inductively—that is, through the addition, connection, and 
testing of particulars. A beginning in research thinking, how- 
ever, often reverses this process. This might be illustrated 
by the natural history of our current topic: (a) Creativity; 
(which gives up to) (b) Creativity in the Visual Arts; (which 
yields to) (c) Quality of Art Products; (to) (d) Judgment 
(Relative) of Quality Achievers on Specific Performances in 
the Visual Arts under Aspects of Control, with Specified 
Populations under Specified Conditions; (to) (e) The Rela- 
tionship between Process Variables (Attitude, Observation, 
Recall) to All That (d) Says Above; (to) (f£) The Creative 
Value Complex in the Visual Arts as Seen in a Defined 
Context. While I believe I have ended up with a broader 
base for the study of creativity in the visual arts, it is com- 
posed and compounded of specifics which I will try to de- 
tail. One aspect of an art education orientation is still lack- 
ing from the deflation series. That has to do with the effect 
of this complex on human beings, as seen in terms of growth, 
learning adjustment, changed quality of behavior, etc. 
In this paper I am going to neglect this latter important 
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item except as it is implicity felt to adhere to attitudes, 
products, etc. (an assumption which I feel is not to be always 
accepted ). 

2. Main Dimensions in the Creative Value Complex. 
Here may be indicated (a) the doers, makers, or artists—or, 
the person variable; (b) the creative process and medium 
variables; (c) the teacher and teaching process and environ- 
mental variables; (d) the product and judgmental variables; 
and (e) the effect or outcome variables. All of these dimen- 
sions (and others, doubtlessly) are part of the complex. For 
this analysis, however, only (b) and (d) will be discussed in 
detail. This is because it is felt that only as they are clarified 
can changes in the others be evaluated properly. 

3. Product and Judgmental Variables. | treat this first be- 
cause it is most treated in research studies. This is not to be 
taken, however, as being equivalent to knowing much about it. 
It should be stressed that judgment of products as here dis- 
cussed refers to judgments made for research purposes only— 
that is, to define connections for descriptive purposes, reveal 
the effect of experimentation, etc. As previously stated, such 
judgments must be made, since qualitative levels or differences 
are central to most art educational theory. The relativity of 
all such judgments has been stressed. It is felt, therefore, that 
the conditional aspects of judgment should be made as evident 
as possible. Here is a sampling of knowledge about judgments: 

a. Multiple criteria for judgment have usually proven to 
be only verbally distinct from each other. Functionally, they 
have shown high intercorrelations and yielded essentially the 
same result as an overall (“gestalt”) judgment. The studies 
of Lansing’® and Burkhart’ have demonstrated this. This 
finding may be a joint function of the gestalt nature of the 
art product itself, in which an interdependence of elements 
and a contextual lawfulness exists; and of a rather primitive 
level of sophistication in the operational construction of 
criteria and in the instructions and conditions attending the 
judgment process. 

2. Essentially the same result is obtained if a judge screens 
a “package” containing all of an individual’s works as if he 
screens each work independently, separated in time and 
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placement by other works in a population. See (Uhlin * and 
Penn State Study.*) There is some difference, however, so that 
if identical methods of judging are used for slightly different 
criteria, the criteria will seem more closely interrelated than 
if both method of judging and criteria differ slightly. 

c. Subsets of judges will cluster together because of the 
differential weight they attach to the same values. Thus 
intercorrelations of judges may reveal that some score up 
all signs of originality, others technical brilliance, etc. ( See 
Gordon.) 

d. Judgment methods which require judges to make pro- 
gressively finer and finer discriminations in which they con- 
sider the same work over and over, yield more reliability 
and stability of judgment. For example, 60 products might 
be screened into high, middle, and low quality groupings. 
Then each group might again be so subdivided (into a 
high-high, a medium-high, a low-high, a high-medium, etc.). 
Finally, each subgroup might be ranked qualitatively within 
itself. This method was used in the Penn State Study.* 

e. Although scaling gives only ordinal relationships—that 
is, rank orders in which it is felt one thing is above an- 
other without the distance between being specified or known— 
research has shown that scaled judgments of qualitative data 
do in effect often approximate interval scales and thus allow 
for standard statistical procedures dependent on_ interval 
measurement to be used (e.g., Pearson r, the t and F tests 
of significance). It is thus naive to argue that qualitative data 
are or are not within the province of scientific study.” It is 
rather a question of treating such data by appropriate methods. 
(See Morris.) 

f. Aesthetic judgments and personal preferences are highly 
correlated in judges experienced in the arts but not nearly 
so highly correlated in inexperienced people. See Burkhart,* 
Beittel,’ and Morris.*® 

Many things not known about judgmental variables also 
suggest need for study: 

a. A judge’s closeness of involvement with the medium used, 
or experience in teaching at the level of the population being 
judged. 
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b. Effect of visual vs. verbal scales. A circularity here 
resides in the fact that visual scales must come from judg- 
ments to begin with. 

c. “Expert” judges as defined by achievement criteria vs. 
expertness defined by experiential and training criteria only. 
It is true that these categories need not be mutually exclusive. 

d. Temperamental and other judge population variables 
as they may systematically deflect judgment. Cardinet®, for 
example, has shown the relationship between preference and 
temperamental type. Since art judges tend to reflect pre- 
ferential and aesthetic judgments as similar, temperament 
should be a factor in judgment. 

e. Continued systematic variation of populations, instruc- 
tions, environmental conditions, objects, and techniques of 
judging. 

f. Merging and comparison of representative products 
from comparable studies. Thus a high school sample used 
in a study in Pittsburgh has been joined with a sample from 
a study in Cincinati. In this manner, teacher, school, popula- 
tion, and judge differences may be balanced against each 
other. 

g. The effect of time on a sample of judged products. 
Cultural and temporal relativity could thus be studied. The 
effect of geographical cultural differences might also be 
investigated. 

h. Judgment of products of the same people under various 
conditions—e.g., for a research experiment, as an assignment, 
under teacher “motivation,” in a different environment from 
school, in flat and three-dimensional work, etc. Here it can 
be seen how the basic dimensions of the creativity complex 
cannot be kept pure. 

i. Recorded judgment-process free-associations of judges 
could be empirically grouped and used as scales which could 
be checked by judges as they worked and later objectively 
compared and analyzed against other variables. Thus not only 
the result of judgment but the consciously held content for 
judgment could be studied. 

The results of judgments, whatever their relativities, do 
permit a useful base for interpretations about other variables 
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important in art education. They also give a base for more 
objective description of levels of quality. An example of this 
might be the designation of four levels of qualitative achieve- 
ment based on judgment scores, say, into (1) non-committal, 
evasive; (2) status, conformity to role; (3) personal feeling 
and identification; and (4) integration or personal style. Or, 
a simple high, average, and low group may be isolated and 
described insofar as possible in non-evaluative terms (since 
the levels already are established on evaluative differences). 
Such an approach is the opposite from an a priori definition 
of levels. (See Burkhart,” Penn State Study.*) 

4. Creative Process and Medium Variables. In my present 
thinking, if two people produced art works which were judged 
to be on the same level of quality, but if one of the two 
gave more evidence of creativity during the process, the one 
who did so would be on a higher level in the creative value 
complex. Art educationally, I feel such a theory to be sound. 
Attitude while working in art seems to relate significantly 
to general level of qualitative achievement.””’ For this reason, 
I contend that creativity in the visual arts should have 
a wider scope than the traditional focus on product only. 

Creative process variables include values, attitudes, self- 
concepts, and role expectations held while engaged in the 
production of art. It thus seems that somehow the creator 
must participate in at least the retrospective analysis of the 
creative process in which he was involved. In this way knowl- 
edge may be obtained about covert but highly relevant aspects 
of creation. Overt behavior as rated by observation will not 
answer this need, although it may be a part of the complex. 
Self-consciousness should somehow be minimized and respect 
for the creative process should prohibit intrusion. The method 
of “stimulated recall” as practiced by Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom” in a different context and with different means, may 
suggest an approach here. In such a method, the process 
would be recorded mechanically, say by film, and the recall 
would come after the product had been completed. 

Related to process and product variables both seems to be 
the assessment of creativity in people by raters in a position to 
observe them at work and to see many of their products over 
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a period of time. Such ratings, in present knowledge, relate 
highly to process and product variables but add a slightly 
different emphasis. 

5. Related Variables and Measures. The studies of 
Guilford’® and Brittain*® have attempted to measure dimen- 
sions of creativity through paper and pencil tests. They have 
given us ingenious and simple devices for assessing originality, 
flexibility, fluency, redefinition, etc. Above all, I feel, they 
have given us a vocabulary of creativity by attempting to 
analyze it into its general components in an objective way. 
My own thought presently is that such measures need more 
depth and coverage and more specificity if they are to aid 
greatly in the study of creativity in the visual arts and, by { 
extension, in other disciplines. 

The Penn State Study* suggests some slight validation of 
originality and spontaneous flexibility tests when they are 
plotted against actual art performances of a select population 
in the arts. Their usefulness would probably increase notice- 
ably in a broader (general education) population. Their use- 
fulness may also be greater when they are plotted against the 
broader creative value complex and not just specific per- 
formance tasks made under aspects of control. 

The fact, however, that tests not purporting to be in the 
realm of creativity which measure perceptual, spatial, mani- 
pulative, and similar aptitudes relate more highly than 
creativity tests to creativity in the visual arts suggests to me 
that existing tests of creativity may have to be buttressed by 
other tests more specificially related to the discipline under 
study. This poses some difficulty temporarily for the general 
study of creativity since that study would proceed most easily 
by means of discipline-free tests. This may still be possible, 
even though at present it may be asking too much to relate 
originality in an art medium to the giving of clever plot titles 
to a paragraph story (as required in one of the Guilford 
originality tests). It might be possible to theorize upon the 
existence of a general creativity factor, much as Spearman 
reasoned about intelligence, around which cluster those apti- 
tudes and abilities and special kinds of creativity appropriate 
to a given setting. Or, if separate dimensions are sought, 
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more in the manner of Thurstone’s concept of intelligence, 
then the pattering, profile, or configuration becomes important 
in a given context 

Conclusion. It is difficult for me to see how knowledge 
of the creative value complex in the visual arts can advance 
without our making every effort to move from observational 
and introspective reports to the definition of variables which 
can be inter-related in simple correlational and complex 
configurational schemes until clear hypotheses permitting ex- 
perimental verification emerge. To do this, what is known 
and not known in terms of the research medium must be 
continually formed into tentative theory. This paper makes a 
meagre beginning at sweeping the decks for such an attempt. 
What has been left out (person variables, teaching process 
and environmental variables, effect and outcome variables, 
and variables presently unknown) also play an important role 
in the study of creativity. 

An argument has been advanced for a more inclusive basis 
for the criterion of creativity in the visual arts. It has been 
termed a creative value complex. The found significant rela- 
tionships between assessments of creativity in products, in 
people, and in process attitudes have been interpreted as an 
argument against making any one of these singly the 
criterion for creativity in the visual arts. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONCEPT OF 
ACTION RESEARCH 


VINCENT LANIER 


The importance of research in the area of art education 
has, during the last ten years, become increasingly evident. 
From an occasional doctoral dissertation, research in this 
field has grown to a still insufficient but considerable effort. 
One of the directions of development has been and is pre- 
sently the involvement of school systems and the classroom 
teacher in research in art education. With this expansion of 
scope, new conceptions of research have grown ,among them 
the idea of action or living research. 

The concept of action research appears to have been de- 
veloped through a series of rationalizations which this article 
proposes to question. Chief among these considerations seems 
to be the distinction drawn between two allegedly diverse 
types of scientific investigation: pure research and practical 
research. Descriptive if not definitive interpretation attaches 
terms such as scholarly, universal, generalized, philosophical, 
not immediately applicable, to so-called pure research. Practi- 
cal research, on the other hand, involves connotations such 
as specific, local, particular, immediately usable. It seems 
clear, therefore, that the validity of the distinction rests pri- 
marily upon the issue of the applicability of the conclusions of 
a study to human problems. Since it is obvious that there are 
investigations the results of which can be used in the resolution 
of these problems, the proper question which must be asked 
remains, “Are there researches, the results of which cannot 
be used to solve human problems, and which are therefore 
pure?” 

The reader may already have noted the omission of the 
qualifications “immediate” and “local.” Upon what basis 
does one determine immediacy? Must the conclusions of a 
study be applicable to concrete situations one day after 
publication of the results? One month? One year? Twenty 
years? Are the structural organizations of mathematics “pure” 
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if they are not applied to technological developments for ten 
years or twenty years or thirty years? Or are they “impure” 
or practical if they can be applied within minutes after 
formulation? Were the hypotheses of Albert Einstein “pure” 
in 1905? Would they have been pure or practical if their 
tremendous impact on the lives of men had been discernable 
in 1915 or 1925 instead of 1945? 

Finally, how is one to describe the newly structured Uni- 
fied Field Theory? How soon must its implications affect 
man’s control of natural forces in order for it to be desig- 
nated as one or the other type of research? 

As in the case of chronology, the distinction of geographi- 
cal scope succumbs to some simple analysis. Supposedly, pure 
research is universally applicable, while practical research is 
designed to resolve a particular situation in one limited 
portion of the world. As with the issue of immediacy, the 
measurement of scope provides a dilemma. At what point 
does research become pure, when its conclusions apply to one 
town, one city, seven cities, one state, one nation, all nations, 
etc.? Does the practical study, designed to explore a particular 
situation in, let us say one school system, suddenly become 
“pure” when its results are found to apply to several 
school systems? Geographical scope is clearly an unreasonable 
factor of differentiation. 

With these two secondary factors eliminated, it is still 
necessary to answer the basic question as to the existence 
of research which cannot be applied to human problems. 
This can more easily be done through an analysis of the 
process of research. In order for a human activity to be pro- 
perly classified as scientific research, three specific characteris- 
tics must be demonstrable: a) a research must investigate one 
or several clearly defined problems, b) all available data 
pertinent to the problem under consideration must be systema- 
tically collected and interpreted, and c) the procedure of 
the inquiry must be so organized and the hypothesis so 
verified that any other appropriately qualified person retrac- 
ting the path of the study must achieve the same resulis. The 
absence of these three components substantially negates scientific 
research quality in an activity. 
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If this is true, then one might well ask from what sources 
research problems are derived. The obvious answer is that 
research problems are derived from human experience. How 
then can it be possible for the answers to a question based 
on human experience to be inapplicable to human problems? 

Perhaps the most abstruse area of human speculation, 
one which might appropriately be labeled pure research, is 
metaphysics. However, even a metaphysical problem, if it 
were to be investigated according to the principles outlined 
above, would be applicable to human situations. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that the problem to be investigated involved 
the determination of the existence of a soul in human beings. 
If we could define the problem with clarity, collect and in- 
terpret all available pertinent data, verify the hypothesis, 
and proceed in such a way that other researchers following 
the same method would necessarily arrive at the same conclu- 
sions, it is inconceivable that these results would be anything 
less than of tremendous consequence to man’s daily life on 
earth. 

On the grounds of applicabality, therefore, the distinction 

between pure and practical research appears to be at least 
illogical. Not only is the differentiation unreasonable, but 
it can tend to confuse an issue that must be at all times 
as clear as possible. 
A final argument, though a very minor one, is provided 
by the term “scholarly” by which pure research is said to 
be distinguished from practical research. The issue of scho- 
larliness in research, or in learning for that matter, is a 
particularly pungent illustration of academic bigotry. In- 
flamed by the puritanical jealousy shown by some persons in 
the liberal arts areas towards their colleagues in professional 
schools ,this attitude produces disdain for any research project 
which is done outside the cloistered confines of a library 
(in which, of course, universal wisdom has been placed 
in an eternal deep freeze). 

It is hardly necessary to refute this rather childish view- 
point. Familiarity with numbers of foreign languages, capacity 
for literary excavation, and all the other facets of traditional 
erudition, do not represent the sole means for man’s acquisi- 
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tion of knowledge. Even the “lowly” normative survey is a 
legitimate and honorable tool of scientific investigation which 
can be equal in value to more academic measures. This issue 
here should not be scholarship, but scientific quality. 

It would be interesting to inquire into the possible origins 
of this unnecessary dichotomy between pure and _ practical 
research, which seems to exist in other fields as well. Witness 
the somewhat jaded distinctions between pure and applied 
science, fine and applied arts, liberal arts education and 
professional education. It does not appear at all unlikely 
to suspect that these differentiations derive from the hallowed 
Platonic distinction between mind and body, thought and 
matter. Those things of the mind are pure and better than 
those of the body, which are in some measure and manner 
tainted by their physiological nature. Apparently, a valuation 
which originated in the specific socio-economic environment 
of Greek society, that is the intrinsic superiority of intellectual 
efforts to manual activities, still structures our attitudes to- 
wards many phases of our culture. 

It should be clear by now that there actually are two 
distinctly separate kinds of research. Using research as a 
general term, as a dictionary will explain it, research is 
any continued inquiry. Therefore, the prolonged contemplation 
of one’s navel in a cave on the desert can be grammatically 
called research. It is, of course, eminently non-scientific 
research. It may be entertaining, productive, even informa- 
tive, but it cannot fulfill the three obligations imposed on 
scientific research in the above paragraph. 

If the two types of research which are recognizably and 
logically different are scientific research and non-scientific 
research, I submit that research which is to implement develop- 
ment in art education must be scientific research. It is 
necessary for us to base our progress on verified factual in- 
formation, rather than on individual, subjective judgments, no 
matter how attractive these judgments may be nor what 
eminent authorities may have endorsed them. Once we possess 
a body of such demonstrable concepts, art education can 
command the respect appropriate to its potential social 
contribution, or, to be completely and objectively scientific, it 
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can be relegated to a position of insignificance, if that is its 
true role. 

Let us return now to action research. Our reasoning up 
to this point indicates that the qualification “action” added 
to the term research is redundant. All research is, in effect, 
action research in that its results can be acted upon or used 
to solve human problems. However, while there is no separate 
process such as action research, the name seems in itself 
harmless. If it is satisfying to the researcher to think of his 
study as full of motion, conducive to activity, or of concrete 
value, no one can plausibly object. But it must be remembered 
that the concept of action research should not be used to dilute 
in any measure the scientific rigor with which an educational 
research is carried out. When this occurs, wherever the source, 
the idea of action research must be ruthlessly elmininated. 
If art education is to gain ground as a vital social process, it 
must compete successfully, as it well can, with all of the 
other segments of the present-day curriculum. In order to 
do this, its claims must be painstakingly validated on a 
thoroughly scientific basis. 

A particularly unfortunate example of how inaccurate 
understanding in the area of research might curtail scientific 
value is to be found in the term “semi research.” In a letter 
sent to all NAEA members by a NAEA Committee on In- 
formation Studies (an interestingly ambiguous title in itself), 
we were invited to participate in action or living or “sem 
research.” Apparently some of us recognizing that the 
accumulation of information is not scientific research, are 
apologetically suggesting that semi (halfway) research will 
have to suffice for art education. 

The idea of semi research is somewhat like semi preg- 
nancy, and as a concept suggests more dangerous tendencies 
than does the term action research. It reveals either a willing- 
ness to accept second-rate procedures in art education, or a 
tacit admission that we do not truly represent a legitimate 
area of scientific study, but rather an esoteric field that is 
somehow mysteriously unmeasurable. Neither of these two 
attitudes does justice to the significance of art education in 
human society. Both approaches negate the concept of educa- 
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tional progress based on the development of verifiable prin- 
ciples. If we embrace either viewpoint, we divorce ourselves 
from the mainstream of our own Western culture, which 
with all its obvious defects has begun to do so much to provide 
for all men a maximum of freedom with security. 

To say that ours has become a scientific culture does 
not enforce a neglect of the arts, as long as one does not 
engage in an adolescent consideration of which of these 
human activities is the more important. Both are tremendous- 
ly important, as witnessed by the fact that both endeavors 
have existed throughout history. We must, however, see art in 
its true role in living. Only science can give us social truth 
upon which we can build our ability to control our environ- 
ment. Art, and not only the visual arts, gives us the means 
to express and communicate our reactions to living. 

Untenable compromises such as the idea of semi research 
should be eliminated from our thinking. All that they can 
contribute is a basis for public derision and a tremendous 
wastage of well-intentioned but misplaced energy. Whatever 
value the Committee on Information Studies may provide to 
art education—and it is no doubt of considerable value— 
the title under which the effort is carried on should be 
changed. An investigative attempt is either research or it 
is not. If it is, why not call it research? If it is not, then 
it is not worth doing. 

A striking example of the unreasonable dichotomy between 
pure and practical research is to be found in the advanced 
graduate curricula of our universities. The academic distinc- 
tion between the Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Educa- 
tion degrees becomes, through the analysis of this paper, 
transparently unstable, as long as the division is made 
along the directions questioned here. Anyone involved in the 
academic world can testify with assurance that just such 
interpretations govern the division in many instances. The 
liberal arts degree is, of course, considered by many to be 
general, scholarly, and pure, while the so-called professional 
degree is specific, allegedly unscholarly, and practical. There 
should be no doubt by now in the readers mind that these 
distinctions are not valid. 
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A current wholesome development in this area in some 
universities is exemplified by the relatively new degree of 
Doctor of Music, which without ambiguous and untenable 
qualifications describes a specific academic achievement. As a 
result of the discussion to this point, it might here be recom- 
mended that higher education nationally revise its doctoral 
degree pattern so that there be awarded clearly described 
degrees in all of the major disciplines: Doctor of History, 
Doctor of Economics, Doctor of Biology, etc., just as there 
is presently a Doctor of Medicine and a Doctor of Education 
degree, and that the Doctor of Philosophy degree indicate an 
area of content rather than a difference of approach. In this 
context, it is perfectly plausible to envisage a Doctor of Art 
Education degree. 

While it may sound like snobbery, which it is indeed in 
one sense, to maintain that a dilution of the scientific research 
process can occur more readily in the public school classroom 
than on the college campus, it is also common sense. There 
can be no doubt that some studies initiated by classroom 
teachers will be more meticulously scientific than others guided 
by university personnel. However, it should also be abundantly 
clear that the universities contain a greater proportion of 
research trained persons than public school classrooms. The 
fortunate exceptions are those school systems, usually large, 
having departments of research through which the classroom 
teacher’s efforts can be guided. 

For these reasons, the involvement of classroom teachers in 
independent research, while a gigantic step forward for art 
education, must be viewed with realistic caution. Educational 
research, as it has here been described, is not a natural, initui- 
tive process which anyone can enact without training or 
guidance. It is rather a forme], disciplined, systemetic effort, 
dependent upon thorough training. It is to be hoped that with 
the increased emphasis on graduate study, and the stimulus 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau’s decision of April 1958, 
more classroom teachers will obtain the requisite training. 

An additional factor pertinent to this discussion is the 
capacity of college and university environments to train stu- 
dents in scientific research principles and procedure. This 
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capacity is unfortunately limited by several fairly consistent 
elements .Many persons in the field of art education obtain 
graduate degrees on the masters level within one of several 
fine arts studio areas. As a part of the degree program, 
typically, a “creative” art project is required or accepted. 
Almost by definition (so abused has the term “creative” 
become) this type of project is generally a completely non- 
scientific activity consisting of a visual, esthetic, expressive, 
subjective effort. Consequently these persons do not develop— 
assuming they have not been exposed to it elsewhere—the 
ability to understand or undertake scientific research. 

Others in the field do their graduate work in institutions 
in which extended term papers, such as, for example, the 
ubiquitous “Handbook for Seventh and Eighth Year Art,” 
are acceptable as masters projects. This is most commonly 
representative of schools of education. These persons also 
do not receive training in research of a scientific nature. 

This criticism is leveled at both types of graduate activi- 
ties only in terms of the lack of scientific structure required 
and, therefore, inculcated. It does not imply, nor should 
it be understood to mean that either the creative project or the 
extended expository effort is reprehensible or inadequate for 
degree attainment. Each has its place and may provide a 
valuable contribution to art or art education, but is of little 
use in broadening the base of educational personnel able to 
understand and participate in research. 

Even in some of our most effective art education graduate 
programs there appear to be faculty members who, in effect, 
doubt the reliability of scientific evidence and who perpetuate 
the obscuratism of what I have elsewhere called “residual 
platonism.” It is not enough to direct or even carry on the 
most carefully scientific research if one suspects and preaches 
the suspicion that science cannot provide accurate informa- 
tion as to external (and internal, if you will) reality. Once 
this somewhat extraordinary reluctance to accept the certainty 
of a scientific picture of the world is absorbed, any degree 
of emasculation of the research process can be rationalized. 
Semi research, action research, living research (the opposite 
of which is, presumably, dead research), all of these absurdi- 
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ties become appropriate, since, after all, science cannot really 
give us truth! It is indeed a tribute to what science has al- 
ready accomplished in explaining and manipulating our 
world that we feel forced to pay lip service to its principles. 
If the scientific method is so ineffectual in providing truth 
in important matters, why not discard it altogether? Perhaps 
we should substitute individual, subjective, intuitive investiga- 
tion for scientific study. This type of inquiry we could then 
call “quasi research,” or better yet “mono research’. It 
could be done by anyone without special training in research, 
and it would neatly avoid the laborious pursuit of empirical 
detail. Furthermore, the truth this type of inquiry attains is 
a far more significant and durable truth since it is not sub- 
ject to the relativism of scientific truth. 

The origin of the factors that permit this attitude in educa- 
tion seems to be the problem of reliability, “. . . the degree to 
which the procedure can be guaranteed to give consistent 
results”. This concept is of paramount importance in re- 
search. While it may be obvious in the investigation of the 
physical sciences (where the ultimate in verification, the meter 
reading, can so often be employed), it is of greater immediate 
concern in the social sciences in which quantitative evaluation 
is far less readily available. Education as a social science 
is eminently vulnerble to this criticism. While the chemist, the 
physicist, the geologist, can verify his hypothesis so that all 
interested persons can, in effect, easily repeat his verification, 
the education researcher rarely attains this degree of precision 
and objectivity in proof, particularly in experimental re- 
search. For this reason, among others, the art educator often 
assumes a position regarding investigation in his field which 
is—and it is difficult to decide upon a proper term—anti- 
scientific, or at the very least, quasi-scientific. This approach 
is rationalized, incorrectly, as artistic, creative, and often with 
refreshing honesty, “non-rational”. The most coherent and 
concise statement of this position that I have read was made 
by Wallace Stegner when he said, “What anyone who speaks 
for art must be prepared to assert is the validity of non- 


*Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scates, The Methodology of 
Educational Research, New York: Appelton - Century - Crofts, Inc., 1941, p. 557. 
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scientific experience and the seriousness of non-verifiable 
insight ... Art... gives up any claim to verifiability, gives 
up limited and controlled truth, in exchange for its truth-in- 
context, truth by confrontation and recognition . . .”” 

It would be foolish to deny that this position has the 
virtue of an enormous historical precedent. Stegner’s state- 
ment is a recapitulation in contemporary terms of platonistic 
postulates, both ontological and epistemological, and is con- 
sistent with the long line of idealist thinkers from Greece to 
the present day. In substance they assume that there are 
two realities, two universes, one material, one spiritual (or 
non-material), and that the nature or function of knowing 
involves a separate procedure for each reality. While scientific 
method is perfectly appropriate for the material universe, it is 
useless for knowing spiritual reality, which is knowable only 
through mystical experience, pure reason, or, in Stegner’s 
terms, through confrontation. 

Therefore significant inquiry can be carried on through 
non-scientific, non-rational, activity; by the artist through the 
process of art. The artist possesses, one might say, a direct 
pipeline to truth, unsullied by the mundane necessity for 
verification. Since to many who accept this approach, material 
reality is but a reflection of the non-material would structured 
by unchanging absolutes, it is perfectly obvious that the truth 
we achieve by confrontation is a more important truth than 
that of science. | 

The only serious rebuttal to this thesis, unless one wishes 
to argue its premises, is the accusation that knowledge by 
confrontation being individual and subjective in nature is 
inappropriate for the resolution of social problems. Problem 
issues in education require solution by principles based on 
empirical evidence accumulated by scientific procedures. The 
alternative promotes an unwholesome individualism in which 
anyone with fervour, verbal facility, or authority, can in- 
fluence the direction of growth in art education, without 
any sort of confirmation of his ideas. We have seen in 
southern California just such a prophet of change who 
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“teaches” small children to draw by copying his drawings 
step by step. How is one to challenge his conclusions, if 
knowledge is purely a matter of individual confrontation? 
After all, his confrontation of truth is just as valid as that 
of anyone else. To date only one way has been found to obtain 
reliable knowledge ,and that is the method of science. The 
“truths” formulated by the artist, like those of the mystic 
or the philosopher (at least through most of man’s intellec- 
tual history), are singular and individual. While they may 
be of tremendous consequence to even vast numbers of per- 
sons, they do not have that specific characteristic peculiar 
to scientific fact. Artistic truth remains truth even if it is 
so for only one person, while scientific fact must be capable 
of being shared by all persons in like measure. 

If art education is to progress, we must deny the validity 
of non-verifiable insight in the acquisition of knowledge in 
research. 

Another frequently voiced attitude which reveals a similar 
confusion in the comprehension of research principles is the 
demand that intitution be recognized, that the emotional-in- 
tellectual “inspiration” of the artist be admitted into the 
method of research. In this respect, the appeal is more than 
a little late, for the intuitive, the inspired, the creative, if you 
will, is by no means the monopoly of the artist. The most 
rigorous of scientific examinations can, and often does, begin 
with the emotional-intellectual recognition of a problem, just 
as does the work of art. In fact, throughout the study, the 
so-called insuitive discovery or reformulation of hypatheses 
is of considerable help to the researcher who then proceeds to 
attempt to verify these and all other hypotheses in experience. 

In the visual arts, the problem which engages the effort 
of the artist is either a visual one, or one that is explored 
visually. In science the problem is more often verbal or 
mathematical or chemical or physical, and it is explored 
in its own specific terms. The significant difference lies in the 
necessity that scientific inquiry conform to specific criteria 
in order that the end product maintain social verifiability. 

In this situation as well, therefore, in which the attitudes 
of the faculty do not support a scientific orientation, those 
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persons doing graduate work in art education cannot absorb 
a complete understanding of scientific research. However, de- 
spite these three serious limitations, the colleges and uni- 
versities are the most effective sources of research training. 
With the institutions of higher education providing guidance, 
large numbers of classroom teachers can obtain enough 
knowledge to conduct research projects in their schools. 

To summarize ,it can be said that: 1) there is no valid 
distinction between what has been called pure and practical 
research, 2) there are definitive criteria for scientific research, 
which distinguish that type of study from any other method, 
3) scientific research provides the only reliable hypothesis 
with which to direct ourselves and the world around us. 
Therefore, it is imperative that those of us in art education 
do our utmost to eliminate destructive concepts such as action, 
living, or semi research from the thinking in our field. To 
those who are deeply concerned with art education as a 
separate and important human concern, the constant review 
and restatement of fundamental assumptions is a paramount 
responsibility. As long as this is done, art education will 
remain alive, vital, and progressive. 
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GRADUATE STUDY IN ART EDUCATION 


Notes on its development and present day objectives. 
FREDERICK M. LOGAN 


Graduate study in art education is, and has been, a hybrid. 
One may hope that it will continue as such and that it will 
develop some of the sturdy qualities characteristic of the best 
modern hybrids. 

The diversity of courses which art teachers might pro- 
fitably study has been recognized and more clearly defined 
as the practice of art education has matured. Two symposium 
publications issued thirty-three years apart show the rapidity 
with which education for the art teacher has been expanded; 
the years of development have broadened the scope of study, 
and demanded more intensive work in every subject. 

In 1908 a Third International Congress for the Develop- 
ment of Drawing and Art Teaching was held in London. 
The American committee for the congress commissioned a 
symposium volume under the editorship of James Parton 
Haney. Three chapters deal with Art Education in Normal 
Schools, . . . in Colleges, .. .and ... in Normal Art Schools. 
The writers of the three chapters refer to no graduate study 
of any kind. The section on colleges deals with progress 
made on the inclusion of courses in drawing and in thd 
history and appreciation of art, particularly in schools of 
architecture. | 

Jeanette Buckley, in the chapter, Normal Art Schools, 
writes, “In these schools the courses include a broad training 
in the underlying principles of education and a thorough 
understanding of free-hand and instrumental drawing, paint- 
ing and modeling, and their application to industry.” Miss 
Buckley describes specific curricula in several normal art 
schools and these usually state as an admission requirement 
a good general education background, preferably aquired by 
graduation from a four year high school course. 


*Haney, James Parton, editor Art Education, in the Public Schools of the 
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By 1941 the varied factors we are now working with in 
curricular patterns for art education had already been well 
defined. Graduate study for teachers of art was in its second 
decade of existence. Many universities had begun to offer 
masters’ degrees and were developing course programs in 
the arts, in education, and in combinations of these two areas. 

It was in 194] that the Fortieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education was devoted to Art In 
American Life and Education. The editorial committee chair- 
man was Thomas Munro. While scattered references to cur- 
ricula in art education appear in many contributions in the 
yearbook, Section Four deals with The Preparation of Teachers 
of Art, and Ernest Horn wrote on Graduate Work for the Art 
Teacher. Other writers in the section indicate clearly the 
progress made since 1908 on the art teachers’ education in 
the humanities, in technical art studies, in art history, and in 
education. It is the difference between the limited and straight 
forwardly vocational aims of the Normal Art School, and 
the present full development of art education major courses 
in colleges and universities. 

Professor Horn, in a four page article, outlined the con- 
tent of graduate study, and something of the problems it 
presented, as he found them to that time.” With only slight 
changes of emphasis his survey is excellent as a framework 
for discussion of art education graduate study today. 

There were four fields in which he found graduate study 
contributing to the art teachers’ development. First, the stu- 
dent continues art work begun in undergraduate years. 
Secondly, he has time to explore other art media in which he 
has come to need and want some proficiency. Thirdly, he can 
study advanced thought and practice in art education. And 
fourth, he is able to continue studies of a general cultural 
nature. 

In elaborating his views Horn describes the dilemma we 
continue to experience in balancing the demands of creative 
work in the arts and the creative work in scholarship. 

Finally, he comes to the position now acceptable to many 


*National Society for the Study of Education, Art in American Life and 
Education, 40th Yearbook, Public School Publishing Co., 1941, p. 757 
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art educators, but not, as yet wholy understood by college 
administrators. The pursuit of scholarly attainment through 
the master’s degree to the doctorate is logical and desirable 
for the student equipped to make substantial investigations 
in art history or in the problems of education in art. For the 
graduate student whose greatest interest is that of creative 
work in the studio he questions the deflection of this interest 
for a year or more of work devoted exclusively to research 
and scholastic attainment. 

Horn’s article touches only slightly upon the possibilities 
or probabilities of research in art education. Ray Faulkner 
writing on A Survey of Recent Research in Art and Art 
Education, is significantly included in the section, The Nature 
of Art, rather than under the material on graduate study. The 
categories of research Faulkner outlined have been expanded 
greatly in some schools since the ending of war years in 1945. 

Faulkner’s listed references are from the work of art 
historians, pholosophers, psychologists, professors of educa- 
tion, and, in relatively small numbers, art educators. Studies 
by the art education people tended to be in the field of art 
tests and basic philosophy for art education. Also of interest 
in the survey is the notable absence of studies by sociologists 
or anthropologists. 

From these two major publications in art education we get 
an incomplete, but reasonably accurate view of the develop- 
ment of graduate study in our field in the years they cover. 
i! came into being rapidly between 1908 when there was 
virtually nothing and 1941 when the main outlines were well 
established. 

Now we are in a period when we may expect intensive 
study of the function of these graduate programs, and the 
potentialities for the future. 

American school systems and colleges are extremely 
various in the minimum academic requirements which they 
enforce in the appointment of teachers. The possession of 
the master’s degree is a minimal requirement in most colleges, 
and hundreds of public school systems are offering incre- 
ments for the completion of one year and in many cases 
two years of graduate study. Some colleges are pressing hard 
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for art staff members who have the doctoral degree and others 
are withholding senior appointments to the established staff 
members until the doctorate has been achieved. 

This quantitative measure and pressures which it generates 
has a bearing on graduate study. It is the crude, and crudely 
effective direct action by which quality in the American 
teaching staff has been upgraded since 1900. As the staff of 
the graduate departments tries to improve graduate study it 
cannot be overlooked that these quantitative pressures still 
provide graduate schools with many of their students. 

The function of graduate study should be that of providing 
a framework for independent, mature work in the field of 
the student’s special interest. It should not be attuned to the 
perfunctor y meeting of artifically imposed standards of 
certification or for jumping promotional hurdles. 

In what is generally the first year of graduate school and 
the minimum residence and course requirement for the mas- 
ter’s degree, it begins to look as if two major functions are 
being served in art education. The first is that of providing 
advanced work in education, in the arts, and in the humanities 
to the teacher of art who has been professionally employed for 
one or more years. The second and distinctly different func- 
tion served by this first graduate year is that of providing 
students whose undergraduate work has been above average, 
with advanced work under more favorable and independent 
circumstances. This group has come, during their junior 
and senior years, to wish for the greater freedom, the higher 
degree of personal initiative, which they see at the graduate 
level. Frequently they make considerable sacrifices to stay on 
in school another year, for the opportunity of more mature 
study. 

The latter motivation for graduate work suggests the need 
for programs of honors courses for superior undergraduates 
in the junior and senior years. 

Functionally, the demands made by the two groups are 
somewhat different. The undergrauates continuing their school- 
ing directly have had theoretical and practical work in educa- 
tion. They are not ready for additional work in education 
courses since they have not been teaching independently of 
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the supervised experience. Most of them wish to work for 
as much time as possible in the studios and craft shops. For 
this group of students the improved quality of studio teaching 
everywhere evident in college art departments, has stimulated 
interest to the point where they realize that their undergrad- 
uate degree has given them only a good start in creative 
arts. The whole direction and logic of the artist-teacher on 
the college faculty virtually imposes upon the graduate 
program the obligation to meet student expectations which 
have been thus aroused. Concurrently with advanced student 
work it would seem essential to make some further require- 
ments in humanistic studies, particularly art history, philo- 
sophy and anthropology. The artist-teacher should not be- 
come merely a talented mechanic. 

Both of these groups are thinking of independent and 
experimental work, whether in art or in education. To use 
Webster’s definition of research they are ready for . 
“diligent and systematic inquiry into their subject.” In this 
sense of the word graduate students in art education, if per- 
mitted a degree of latitude, are closer in spirit to mature 
research than is true of their academic colleagues. 

The content of the beginning of graduate work in art 
education has not appreciably altered in the two to four 
decades it has been available. Only the local emphasis on 
required categories of work in education, arts, and humanities 
including art history, has distinguished one program from 
another. Improvement upon the ways in which the graduate 
faculties in art education now perform their functions, should 
be possible by building upon the improvements of the last 
twenty years in the undergraduate curriculum. Perhaps grad- 
uate study in art education for the master’s degree can make 
progress by capitalizing upon the desire of students to make 
the pattern of their advancec study a research problem in 
itself. 

Beyond the master’s degree extends the still ambiguous 
territory of the Master of Fine Arts ,in some schools a three 
or four semester minimum program; and then the landscape 
of the Doctorate in Art Education where the population is 
small in numbers, but growing fairly rapidly. 
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The Master of Fine Arts, where it is established as a 
program of more than a year in minimum residence require- 
ments, is offered as a terminal degree for the artist-teacher 
or practicing artist. It is hoped that students holding the de- 
gree will prove by the quality of their teaching and of their 
professional accomplishments, that two or more years spent 
largely in creative work is more valid for the studio teacher 
than the scholarly labors of the Ph.D. Proof of the value of 
the M.F.A. degree depends in part on the willingness of 
college presidents and boards to accept it as a proper faculty 
qualification. The present standing of the degree in this regard 
varies throughout the country. Student reaction is more uni- 
formly favorable. 

Recent statements have been made in the Bulletin of 
the A.A.U.P. indicating an impending need for strengthening 
master’s degree work in order to provide college teachers of 
ability in fields where research background is not of para- 
mount importance in the teaching staff. While we may argue 
that creative work is itself research in the broad sense, it 
is artist's research and not the research of the scholar. The 
extended M.F.A. program is an attempt to create a place 
for and recognition of the artist’s research. 

The more difficult and time consuming work demanded by 
the doctorate, concerns relatively only a few scholars, but 
needs to be evaluated painstakingly as it affects art education. 
The possessor of a doctorate in art education or in art history 
is, at the very least, automatically in the front rank of in- 
dividuals being considered for academic leadership in the 
field of public school, college and university art. It is there- 
fore essential to attempt evaluation of the programs of study 
designed to produce our potential leadership. 

Advanced study in the history of art seems not only to be 
possible in the American graduate school, but to be capable 
of expanding and flourishing. Its scholars can easily carry 
on their work in the prevailing graduate school structures. 
It may be noted too, that the strength and professional excel- 
lence of the faculties in art history naturally improves that 
area of the programs in art education. 

However, the fields of education in art and of the practice 
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of the arts, have not as easily nor as clearly been acclimated 
to the pattern of American doctoral studies. 

Obviously there is a place for the professional historian 
of art. He conducts his research, earns a degree, and finds 
in these years, no difficulties in starting to teach. He teaches 
the history of art and can continue research and occasional 
or more concentrated publication, as his abilities and interests 
may suggest. 

Contrary to this the doctoral candidate in art education 
is nowhere near as likely to find direct relationships between 
his research and the professional post he is likely to fill. 
He is apt to discover that he is making himself available 
primarily for administration. He may be sought to head a 
department in a teacher training school, in which case his 
research will have had the merit of being conducted in the 
field with which he deals as an administrator. On the whole 
his doctorate and the research training it implies is often 
counted valuable to a college for the academic standing of 
its department heads, rather than for the evidence it ought to 
present of his ability to continue advanced studies and to 
guide professional work of undergraduates and graduate 
students. 

There is a question in the minds of many art and art 
education faculty members as to the value in every instance 
of having a scholarly research faculty member as administra- 
tive head of a department. One solution of this dilemma 
would make better use of the experience gained in the com- 
pletion of doctoral studies; that of encouraging faculty mem- 
bers best qualified to serve administratively, and more often 
to free the specialist in art education for making his particular 
contribution in teaching and research. 

The function of graduate work in art education today has 
become that of examining art in the general educational activi- 
ties of the elementary and secondary schools. This seems 
unduly and unnecessarily limited in view of the much broader 
institutional scope in which education in art really takes place. 
Studies recently completed and now in progress emphasize 
psychological and sociological problems as they appear 
especially in analytical studies of the individual. Some work 
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is being done on ascertaining the social and individual roots 
of aesthetic judgments. 

Studies on the status of art education in the national, 
state, and local environment are not as common as they have 
been. In fact this kind of work has been “out of fashion” 
in some places in spite of our continuing need for additional 
factual data. Emphasis has shifted away from quantitative 
measure to efforts at identifying the qualitative aspects of 
experience. 

In the process of encouraging more art education students 
to achieve the highest distinction of the graduate school, two 
major obstacles have come into view. One is the problem, 
as old as universities, of the student eager for the degree, but 
in truth devoting time to research only to make more time 
available later for what he really wants to do, often little 
connected to the work he has begun. Some of these students 
do well, some are reasonably diligent, the worst should never 
have been given degrees. Their work discredits the field; art 
education being a late comer has produced some poor work 
of this sort. One function of a graduate faculty is to re-route 
the able student and even the unfit away from scholastic 
pathways on which they are lost. 

The other obstacle to achievement in art education grad- 
uate study deals with the individual scholar’s limitations. We 
seem to be in agreement that he must have a fair background 
as a producer of some art forms. He must be even better 
in his practice of aesthetic discrimination. His knowledge of 
art history need not be vast, but it ought to be solid enough 
to build upon as circumstances suggest or demand. 

This scholar, as he continues course work in education, 
in art, in the humanities, with such emphasis as his developing 
thesis plans and the advice of his major professor indicates, 
finds his study taking shape. He wishes to study, let us say, 
the projection of visual imagery symbols among junior high 
school boys. As an art teacher who is familiar with the art 
work of boys of this age, he will be able to identify in- 
dividualistic forms, textural and other surface qualities in- 
duced in part by the art medium, recent group interests 
shown in the work, and other qualities he can recognize 
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through his art knowledge, and practical and theoretical ex- 
perience in teaching. 

But to be able to evaluate such art work at all thoroughly 
in terms of symbolism, he must have aid from the field of 
psychology and quite possibly could use some professional 
insights from anthropology and even philosophy. He will 
have taken or be taking course work which bears on the 
problem. Beyond this, however, he will need ideally to have 
sympathetic if occasional, guidance from faculty members 
in those areas. 

Apparently a function of graduate study in art education 
is that of continuing many of the inquiries already begun by 
psychology in particular. To attempt this however, is exceed- 
ingly dubious without the active participation of depart- 
mental faculties outside of art education. Art education is 
in a position to stimulate and to carry further many studies 
in which the practice of the arts and the art products are the 
chief materials to be used. But degree candidates’ theses in 
art education should be so designed as to be acceptable for 
their scholarly soundness to the faculty of any other dis- 
ciplines necessarily drawn upon in the course of the work. 

Up to this point it is being taken for granted that the 
general direction of advanced degree work in art education is 
that which will and should prevail. The view proposed is 
that there does not exist a closed field called art education 
and that we must earn the professional neighborliness of col- 
leagues whose territories we cross. Our friends in education 
precede and guide us in methodology. Art historians give 
us such help as we are qualified to request. In countless 
ways we are beholden to others for insight into the nature 
of the hybrid profession we follow. 

The most “closed” field of study in art and the closest to 
art education is that of the practice of the arts. Perhaps is 
is here that the function of the most advanced graduatel 
study has been least explored, and where art education 
might stand to gain most by bolder adventuring. 

Art students certainly take a jaundiced view of submitting 
to the confinements of a university graduate program all the 
way to a doctorate. An impressive number of teachers and 
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artists believe that an extended three or four semester master 
of fine arts program is as far as the creative artist ought 
to go in university work. 

“He is not a research man”, is the concensus of opinion, 
“and should not be induced, bribed, or argued into the un- 
sympathetic role of doctoral candidate”. 

All this may be true, But one might observe that adoles- 
cent apprenticeships no longer start artists on their careers at 
age twelve, that most contemporary artists do not start serious 
work in art until reaching the age of seventeen or more. 
We know that the student of art education or of art leaves 
college or university art departments at the close of a year of 
graduate study just on the brink of feeling competent as a 
performer. And we know that only a minority of four, five, 
and six year college art graduates finally achieve profes- 
sionalism in the arts. Finally, we know that professionalism 
in the arts almost invariably means some combination of art 
teaching and the practice of the arts. 

These things being generally true, an advanced study 
program in the practice of the arts and in art education, 
beyond the limits of the masters’ degrees could be logically 
proposed. That is, it could be if it were possible to come up 
with a distinctive program. It would have to propose some 
measure of achievement comparable to the academic thesis. 

The closest American universities have come to this kind 
of curricula is in course organization of work in the studio, 
in art history, and in philosophy, leading to the doctorate. 
The Ohio State University and the University of Iowa have 
awarded such degrees. To go closer to a professional artists’ 
degree, studio facilities for independent students would have 
to be part of the physical plant. Possibly a unique require- 
ment, after the completion of course work, would have to be a 
time lapse during which the candidate works without consulta- 
tion with the major professor. The production of mature work, 
obviously not beholden to a faculty influence is seldom pos- 
sible as long as the student remains physically, and visually 
close to that artist-teacher from whom his work most derives. 

Occasionally some schools have awarded degrees for a 
major piece of art work, such as a mural project, accompanied 
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by an elaborate written thesis on the origin, evelopment, and 
completion of the project, concerning both its illustrative 
subject and its technical achievement. 

Can existing or potential doctoral programs be planned to 
graduate better teachers of art? Will successful candidates 
for a degree Doctor of Fine Arts be superior artists and 
possibly teachers of art? If the real answer to the questions 
is, “No, but some art teachers who need a doctor’s degree 
in their school would rather earn it getting in some painting 
than not to do any,” then the degree is a compromise at best. 

What person or what institution would be seeking out an 
artist whose school career had earned him such a fine arts 
doctorate? Assuredly only an institution in which both the 
achievement and its official designation was significant. On the 
other hand if his achievement as artist was as worthy in its 
way as that of the best doctorates in other fields, such a 
person’s capabilities would emerge even in occupations and 
environments where the degree, as such, was of less or no 
importance. 

A major function of graduate study in art education then, 
is that of giving an advanced education to prospective and 
professional teachers of art so that they may be better able 
to strengthen and invigorate the arts in all educational enter- 
prises. In America these are so various that we cannot, if 
we would, propose specific programs for all the specific 
positions. 

One of our best contributions may be not to attempt 
to standardize, not to propose uniform emphases among 
the component parts of our curricula, but to try, each ac- 
cording to the resources of our own part of the country and 
of our own graduate faculty, to propose and work out pro- 
grams of study best suited to our distinctive conditions. 

Improving the quality of graduate work in this way we 
will be trying to get away from the crude and out-dated 
arbitrary compulsions upon the teacher to get a degree—any 
degree. We will be trying instead to stimulate the professional 
student to his best efforts in work which he finds of real signi- 
ficance, to himself and to art education. 
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RESEARCH REVIEW 
JOHN S. KEEL 
WHERE TO BEGIN?—It is usually accepted that one of 


the imperative tasks for the researcher is to become aware of 
the traditions and accomplishments of his own and related 
fields of inquiry. In art education this task is complicated, 
on one hand, by the fact that the field is young and involves 
relatively few and widely separated researchers and people 
qualified in collating, evaluating, interpreting and _ utilizing 
research, and, on the other hand, by the fact that the related 
fields have a considerable body of closely related and relevant 
findings on the basis of their own complex and well-developed 
techniques, research traditions, and channels of communica- 


tion. 
* * * x 


A REVIEW OF REVIEWS—A particularly useful instrument 
for obtaining a general overview of research under the 
categories “art education” and “children’s drawings” is the 
Encyclopedia of Education Research of which a third edition 
is presently forthcoming. Probably the most useful of avail- 
able instruments for surveying and appraising significant 
research related to art education have been the bi-annual 
issues of the Review of Educational Research devoted to the 
fine arts. In the past critical articles have been contributed by 
Munro, Wickiser, Faulkner and Logan. The most recent survey 
on “Graphic and Plastic Arts” (XXVIII, April 1958, pp. 169- 
179), written by Jerome Hausman, discusses current view- 
points on the nature and function of art education research 
and reviews several areas of significant effort: (1) aesthetics 
and semantics, (2) aesthetics and perception, (3) creativity, 
(4) on “seeing” art objects, (5) the teaching of art. 

Devoted to “all studies of the arts and related types of 
experiences from a philosophic, scientific or other theoretical 
standpoint, including those of psychology, sociology, cultural 
history, art criticism, and education,” is The Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, which regularly includes reports 
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relevant to the art educator. Recent articles include, for 
example, Ludwig Marcuse’s critical review of man in con- 
ceptions of Freudian theory related to art (Freud’s Aesthe- 
tics,” JAAC, XVII, Sept. 1958, pp. 1-21) and Ernst K. 
Mundt’s analysis of the rich tradition of German scholarship 
in the visual arts in terms of three tendencies—idealism, 
formalism, sensualism (“Three Aspects of German Aesthetic 
Theory,” JAAC, XVII, March 1959, pp. 287ff.). This periodi- 
cal, edited by Thomas Munro, publishes an annual selective 
bibliography of current articles in philosophical aesthetics, 
psychology related to the arts, and critical and theoretical 
articles and the various arts. 

Leads to relevant work in the various fields of psychology 
can be found in Psychological Abstracts and Child Develop- 
ment Abstracts, indexed under such categories as art, aesthe- 
tics (or esthetics), drawing, and creativity. The Research 
Bulletin of the Eastern Arts Association has considered re- 
search in the field of art education itself. 

THE PROBLEM OF APPROACH—At the conclusion of his 
review of art education research (noted above) Hausman, 
states: “As inquiry brings us closer to the ‘equilibrium of 
knowing,’ it also serves to create a sensing for things not 
yet ready to be construed. Fresh insight creates a new vantage 
point for fresh questions. The researcher’s task involves a 
seeming paradox: seeking rational explanations and searching 
to reach beyond rational explanation.” Hausman has ex- 
tended his remarks in an article, “Towards a Discipline of 
Research in Art Education,” published in JAAC (XVII, 
March 1959, pp. 354-361). Although he indicates agreement 
with Weitz’s contention that attempts to discover the necessary 
and sufficient properties of art are logically misbegotten, he 
states that “no research in this field can be designed apart 
from conceptualizing about art.” Presenting the model of the 
researcher as “a person seeking a rational explanation while 
trying to transcend the ‘traps’ of his own rationality,” Haus- 
man contends that the nature of research is such that it para- 
doxically establishes relationships among variables while it 
creates a ground for new relationships. He concludes that 
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“engaging in research is a necessary component for continued 
growth in the discipline of art education.” 
+ + 

GRADUATE STUDIES—A considerable body of research 
directly related to art education has been conducted as 
graduate work in the universities. A considerable number 
of reports of such studies have been published in the three 
issues of Yearbooks of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion devoted to research (1954, 1956, 1959). Although most 
of the work at the master’s level remains uncommunicated to 
the larger public, abstracts of Ph.D. and Ed.D. dissertations 
since 1953 have been published in Dissertation Abstracts 
(University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan). Research in 
art education has generally been listed under the “fine arts” 
or “education” categories, and a survey of such reports 
indicates a wide range of approaches including studies in 
the history and philosophy of art education, creative behavior, 
curriculum development and curricular materials, teaching 
methods, teacher training, social backgrounds, etc. 

Recent historical studies include a study of “The College 
of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 1894-1922,” one of the 
earlier institutions of its kind, by Edgar B. Cole (Syracuse 
U.; Dissertation Abstracts, XVIII, p. 184), and a broad rang- 
ing study, “Socio-economic Influences in the Development 
of Art Education in the Nineteenth Century,” by Earl A. 
Weiley (U. of Michigan, 1957; DA, XIX, p. 88). Weiley 
suggests that the development of art education is directly 
related to economics, technology, social reform, and the 
ideals of nationalism. Arthur C. Carpenter reports of the 
development of a mural based on historical research, in- 
cluding a critical conclusion from planning and execution 
(“Some Aspects of the Growth and Development of Teacher | 
Education in West Virginia as Depicted through a Mural,” 
Penn, State U.; DA, XIX, p. 1335). 

A speculative study using concepts from literary criti- 
cism, social psychology, sociology, philosophy, education 
and from the thoughts of practicing artists is Marylou 
Kuhn’s “Creative Potential in the Visual Arts for the Ameri- 
can Adult” (Ohio State U., 1958; DA, XIX, p. 763). Creati- 
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vity is viewed as a process of unification and stabilization 
between inner forces and the outer forces of society and the 
environment, and it is suggested that art activities aid the 
individual in realizing his potentialities in creative living. The 
importance of the quality of the interchange between the 
individual and society is stressed. 

A number of controlled classroom experiments have been 
made, testing hypotheses about certain issues in art educa- 
tion. Ronald J. Farmer reports on the experimentation in the 
use of films in the development of aesthetic attitudes in col- 
lege students. He finds that their use resulted in increased 
sensitivity to form in nature and in design, in an increased 
awareness of the relationship between such forms, as well as 
an increased ability to imagine new designs (“The Effect of 
Selected Film Sequences on Individuals toward Nature and 
Art Forms,” Penn. State U. 1958; DA, XIX, p. 1615). Coretta 
Mitchell in “A Study of Relationships between Attitudes 
about Art Experience and Behavior in Art Activity” (0.S.U., 
1958; DA, XVIII, p. 2103), identifies as basic concepts (1) 
involvement, a matter of relying on inner resources, (2) flexi- 
bility, or remaining open to alternative conceptions and 
actions, and (3) aesthetic forming, the recognition and de- 
velopment of aesthetic, visual quality in art. 

In an experimental study, “The Effect of Frequency 
of Coloring Book Usage upon the creative Drawings of Third 
Grade Children,” (Penn. State U., 1958; DA, XIX, p. 2874- 
2875), Robert O. Daniel failed to show any significant effect 
on the quality of drawings which could be attributed to 
frequency of coloring book usage. Charles B. Carter’s ex- 
periments suggest that “there is a significant developmental 
relationship between auditory sensitivity to experiemental 
sounds and art achievement, reaching a high point at the 
third and fourth grade levels.” (“The Relationship between 
Children’s Drawings and Sensitivity to Environmental Sounds,” 
Penn. State U., 1958; DA, XIX, pp. 2849-2850) 

John A. Michaels’ study on “The Effect of Award, Adult 
Standard, and Peer Standard Upon the Creativeness in Art 
of High School Pupils” (Penn. State U., 1959; DA, XX, p. 
564), indicates that adult influences and awards tend to be 
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detrimental to growth and development, retarding normal 
growth and discouraging flexible trial and error approaches 
to art problems. Awards and adult influence tend also to 
adversely affect pupil acceptance. Finally: “When influenced 
by an adult standard of cubist-to-abstract reproductions, pupils 
tend to work beyond their normal level which, if continued, 
may develop in a duplicity of styles.” 

Albert P. Peck, in a search for aesthetic concepts in the 
works of scholars in the social sciences, suggests that most 
writers seem to be unaware of the “aesthetic dimension.” He 
recommends also that educators provide more adequacy for 
this dimension in the social sciences and that publishers and 
producers of curriculum materials further explore this area 
for possibilities (“Social Science Generalizations for Use in 
the Social Studies Curriculum: Expressing and Satisfying 
Esthetic Needs and Impulses,” Stanford U., 1958; DA, XIX, 
p. 254). 

In a survey of the scope, status and organizational patterns 
of crafts in schools in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey, John B. Fitzgerald finds that art and industrial arts 
people generally have similar points of view on objectives 
and aims, but also that “‘art and industrial arts teachers are 
more aware of . . . inherent departmental frictions con- 
cerning the crafts than their administrators.” Such frictions 
he suggests, may cause a serious breech, and a minority 
who do not hold relatively common views in both fields pose a 
threat to interdepartmental harmony and the future of the 
crafts in the schools. Because of the present confused and 
haphazard conditions of crafts programs, he recommends 
the co-ordinating or merging of art and industrial arts pro- 
grams. (“Factors Influencing Crafts Practices in Junior High 
School Art and Industrial Arts Programs,” U. of Conn., 
158; DA, p. 987) 

Roy O. Burke, in an analysis of personal data and job 
conditions of graduates with art majors in relation to “five 
commonly held objectives of art education,” suggests that a 
university art education be strengthened (1) in the prepara- 
tion of teachers in elementary and junior high school art, (2) 
in the provision of direct experiences with children, (3) in 
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the preparation of art majors to serve as supervisors and 
consultants in art, and (4) in the student teaching program 
of art education majors (“An Analysis of Instructional Prob- 
lems in Public School Art Met by Selected Graduates of 
Northern Illinois University,” Florida State U., 1958; DA, 
XIX, p. 2014). A report based on opinions of participants 
in an in-service art program for teachers by Emily N. Kim- 
ball indicates that such a program resulted in an increased 
perception of value of art in the curriculum, an increase in 
time allowed, and an increase in interest on the part of 
children taught by participants (“The Use of Experience 
in the Arts as a Method for the In-service Education of Class- 
room Teachers: an Exploration and Descriptive Study,” New 
York U., 1957; DA, XVIII, p. 1730. 

In an inventory of randomly selected schools in Pennsyl- 
vania (578 of 821] questionnaries returned), Eleanor M. 
Dillinger finds elementary school practices in art education 
dominated by the beliefs which prevailed at the beginning of 
the 20th Century. Art activities are not considered important; 
activities are usually limited to copying, coloring-in and 
drawing; many needed materials are not available (“A 
Survey of Art Activities, Materials, Equipment and Art Prod- 
ucts in the Elementary Schools of Pennsylvania,” U. of 
Pittsburgh, 1959; DA, XX, p. 163). 

Jesse Wall, in a statistical study of a large sample of 
child art in relation to the “base-line” phenomenon, rejects 
the hypothesis “that no relationship existed between the in- 
clusion of the base line in the child’s drawing of self and 
his readiness to cooperate with his environment with under- 
standing.” (“The Base Line in Children’s Drawings of Self 
and Its Relationship to Aspects of Overt Behavior,” Florida 
State U., 1959; DA XX, p. 591) 

Edith C. Becker, in a study relating the interests and needs 
of pre-adolescent children to an exploration of the crea- 
tive potentialities of paper, develops a teacher’s guide for 
the middle-grades suggesting “limitless opportunity” of three 
dimensional work in paper (“Creative Explorations in Paper 
Sculpture: A Guide for Teachers of Children in the Middle 
Grades,” New York U., 1958; DA, XIX, p. 2022). Jeanne 
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E. Orr presents a rationale and descriptive report of the 
development of a program in the arts of an experimental 
University school (“The Arts as an Integral Part of the 
Value Centered Curriculum,” Ohio State U., 1953; DA, 
XVIII, p. 892). 

Daniel Tobin, in a report of work with disturbed students, 
points out that students usually select experiences to answer 
particular needs. Thus, an appropriate art program might in- 
clude (1) undirected activities, (2) appreciative expression, 
(3) manipulation and coordination, (4) esemplastic expres- 
sion (painting over), and (5) vocational and a vocational 
outlets (“Art Experiences for the Maladjusted Adolescent,” 
New York U., 1958; DA, XVIII, p. 2082). 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES—The German educational jour- 
nal Bildung und Erziehung has recently included two articles 
which may be of interest to American art educators. Gunther 
Otto, a leading educator has produced a comprehensive 
essay, “Zur Didaktik und Methodik der Kunst- und Wer- 
kerziehung” (On the Theory and Methods of Art and Craft 
Education of the Present) in the September 1959 issue. In 
the August issue Erich Parnitzke reviews the ideas and 
influence of Gustaf Britsch related to art education (“‘Gustaf 
British und die Kunsterziehung”). Prior to the Hitler era 
German scholars were world leaders in research in the arts, 
and a number of articles of this kind suggest the status 
of German recovery in these areas. 

V. Langevin and J. Lombard, the team of French art 
educators who are internationally known for their work in the 
stimulation of “collective paintings” (See “Collective Paint- 
ings in a Paris School,” School Arts, June 1959), have 
written a lengthy summary of the aesthetics of child art 
which deserves attention, and perhaps, translation (‘‘Esthetique 
du dessin d’enfant,” Revue d’Esthetique, January-June 1958, 
pp. 3-39). 

* 
NOTES TOWARD A HISTORY OF ART EDUCATION—A 
genuine contribution to the knowledge of the heritage of art 
education in America are a series of articles contributed by 
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Robert Saunders to Everyday Art, published by the American 
Crayon Co. In “Little Frogs in the Pond,” Saunders traces 
the earliest steps in the development of art in the schools, 
centering around the figures of Horace Mann and William 
Bentley Fowle (XXXV, Spring 1957, pp. 14, 15, 88.) “The 
First Splash in the Pond”, reviews some of Fowle’s ideas ex- 
pressed in his book Principles of Linear and Perspective Draw- 
ing, published in 1824 (XXXVI, Fall 1957, pp. 18, 19, 20). 
Three articles deal with the efforts and influence of Elisabeth 
Peabody, Mary Peabody Mann, and Horace Mann (XXXVI, 
Winter 1957-58, pp. 9-11, 22; XXXVI, Spring 1958, pp. 
10, 11, 21, 22; XXXVII, Winter 1958-59, pp. 10-13). A 
sixth article deals with the work of William Minifie and 
Walter Smith in Massachusetts during the middle and latter 
parts of the 19th century (“A Place of Leadership,” XX XVIII, 
Fall 1959, pp. 10, 11). 
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bienfang 


paper co., ine. 
metuchen, n.j. 


IS 
for 
APPLE... 


a significant symbol 


from a bygone day. 
it reflected the respect 
ef a student for his 
teacher. 

“B” is for Bienfang 
and this symbol 

dates back to an ear- 
lier day when Bienfang 
began supplying fine 
papers for art. Today 
one of the most depend- 
able names in artists 
papers and products. 


Bienfang papers are 
standards of excellence. 


ay * 
_ BIEN-FAITS. 
OEPENDABLE 


A new perspective in art education . . . 


PREPARATION FOR ART 
A Text for Elementary Classroom Teachers 
by June King McFee, Stanford University 


A psychological, sociological and anthropological orientation for art instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades. 


Applying the results of extensive research and experimentation to actual 
classroom practice, this exciting new text places art activity at the core of 
educational experience. 


A leader in consulting and resource teaching, Dr. McFee writes with warmth 
and enthusiasm for her subject, backed by illuminating studies in specific 
psychological problems, conflicts, and social and cultural values. Her objec- 
tive; preparing students and in-service teachers for a dynamic new role in 
the elementary art curriculum. 


PREPARATION FOR ART, handsomely designed and illustrated, will be 
available Fall, 1960. 


You are invited to reserve your review copy by writing to: 


Robert W. Sass, Badnsstion Editor 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING CO. 
431 Clay Street 


San Francisco 11, California 
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CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


PRESENTS 


winnins FILMS 


* PICASSO 
16 mm, Sd. Color .50 Min. Renta! $75 
Sale $375 
* THE TITAN 
16 mm. B&W, .67 min. Rental $60 
Sale $250 
* DONG KINGMAN 
16 mm, Color. .15 min. Rental $15 
Sale $175 


* RENOIR 
16 mm, Color. .23 min. Rental 4 
Sale 


* HENRY MOORE 
16 mm, Sd. .26 min. Rental $7.50 
Sale $125 
* INK AND RICE PAPER 
16 mm, Sd. Color. .16 min. Rental $15 
Sale $175 


* SEVEN GUIDEPOSTS TO GOOD DESIGN 
16 mm, Color. .15 min. Rental $10 
Sale $150 

* THE LONDON OF WILLIAM HOGARTH 
16 mm, Sd. B&W. .30 min. Rental $15 
Sale $150 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE DEPT. AEB 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


267 WEST 25TH ST 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. TEL.: OREGON 5-7220 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 614 DAVIS ST. 
EVANSTON, ILL. TEL. :DAVIS 86-2411 
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CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


President, John Cunningham 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Established 1938, noted for the number of 
successful painters who have studied here. 


Entrance anytime. 4,800-hour course approved 
for veterans. 


Write for Brochure 
Box 9 Carmel, California 


CERAMICS, COPPER ENAMEL, 
AND MOSAICS 


Complete School Supplies—Kilns, 
clays, wheels, glazes & tools. A must! 
“Activities in Cermanics” by Seeley, 
$1.60 ppd. Designed for school use; 
completed illustrated. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS. 


7-9 River Street, Oneonta, 
New York 


eeeeseeee¢ @ 
A New Experience in 
Sculpturing — 


CREA-STONE 


Permanent—not like plaster 
Easy to carve—improves with weathering 


Stone-like texture 
Five colors plus natural 
For free brochure write: 


CREATIVE STONECRAFT, INC. 
P. O. Box 1107 
South Miami 43, Florida 
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TREATMENT 


COLORED DRAWING BOARDS BY CRESCENT! 


Fifteen soft-colored drawing surfaces as manufactured by Crescent 
have successfully aided artists, instructors, and institutions in develop- 
ing advanced and more improved art techniques. By using colored 
drawing boards, the artist is permitted to exercise his contemporary 
ideas as the drawing qualities embraced in Crescent products are 
excellent for special effects. 


MEDIUM TEXTURED SURFACE / 32x40” SHEET SIZE / LAMINATED 
WOOD PULP MIDDLE / MEDIUMS APPLICABLE: PEN AND INK, 
CHARCOAL, PASTELS, TEMPERA AND CASEIN / ELIMINATES 
WASHING—IN BACKGROUND COLORS. 


Write for a free gift packet on all of Crescent's drawing and illustration 
board products. 


An Exclusive Product of 
CRESCENT CARDBOARD CO. 
1240 N. HOMAN / CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


CARDBOARD 
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COLORSLIDES 


@ All periods—from PALEOLITHIC TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT DAY from the largest collection in the 
world—architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor 
arts. 


Mounted in glass and historically labelled. Paper 
mounted or supplied in 35 mm film precisely cut 
for mounting. Imported plastic mounts with glass 
available. NO WAITING—48 HOUR SERVICE IF 
NECESSARY. 


RENTAL SERVICE—any of 20,000 high quality 
master slides to choose from. 


LECTURE SERIES— 256 slides of the world art 
with text. 15 sections, each for an hour’s session. 


Send for full information about Art Compendium 
Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 and other art history classified 
catalogues. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC. 


Dept. 5, 222 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF FLEMISH PAINTING 


A SERIES OF 8 FILMS IN COLOR 
GRAND PRIZE: VENICE FILM FESTIVAL 
FIRST PRIZE: AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL 
@ JAN VAN EYCK 
@ ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN 
@ DIRK BOUTS 
@ HUGO VAN DER GOES 
@ HANS MEMLING 
@ QUENTIN METSYS 
@ PETER BREUGHEL 
@ HIERONYMUS BOSCH 
Running time: Ap 10 min. ea. © Rental: 
$125.00 ea. 


$12.50 ea. Sale: * Rental of the entire 
series: $75.00 © Sale of the entire series: $700.00. 
Paul Haesaerts, the Belgian art critic and film 
maker, analyzes the work of eight Flemish primi- 
tive painters of the Renaissance, 

The most important masterpieces of Flemish art 
are presented here with the authority that has 
marked all of Haesaerts' work, since his first film. 


Write for complete catalogue 


REMBRANDT FILM LIBRARY 


DEPT. AEB 
267 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
OREGON 5-7220-1-2 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT FACILITIES 


Write for 52 
page cotalog 


FOR THE ART STUDIO - WORKSHOP 


Ee. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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A new and important name 
in the field of 
VISUAL DOCUMENTS OF THE ARTS 


SANDAK 


COLOR SLIDES OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made possible by a new process in slide making 


Sandak Inc. achieved its first wide recognition 
through the color slides it produced for 


THE CARNEGIE STUDY OF THE ARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following museum collections are also being 
documented in color slides by Sandak Inc. 


@ THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 
through Contemporary Slides, a division of Sandak Inc. 


@ THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, NEW YORK 
@ THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


@ CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 1954-60 


Send for our complete slide listings or visit our 
New York office convenient to the Museum area. 


if you require 


igual, Aocumonds of te | SANDAK we. 


39 West 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
remember~ the name 


igs 
INC. 
: 


